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THE MARCH POLTERGEIST CASE.* 
By George A. Thacher. 


In the Morning Oregonian of Portland, Ore., for Octo- 
ber 29, 30, 31, and November 1, 1909, there was given a rather 
full account of alleged movements of objects without contact 
which occurred in two different houses occupied in succes- 
sion by Mr. J. P. Sawyers and family. The facts concerning 
the movements were established by reliable testimony out- 
side of the family, tho the question remained as to whether 
they were produced by ordinary physical agencies or not. 
Practically all of the witnesses were convinced that the move- 
ments were produced by supernormal agencies, and the wit- 
nesses were numerous enough and intelligent enough to cre- 


*The present Report, as the reader will remark, is by another in- 
formant and represents further inquiries than those of Dr. Gilbert. It 
substantially agrees with that of Dr. Gilbert, tho it contains the accounts 
of more witnesses, and also more incidents. There is slightly more evi- 
dence for the existence of independent physical phenomena, tho the prin- 
cipal incident of this kind, exposed to accident, is not connected with the 
boy who has been the chief object of interest in the case. The reader will 
have to note th facts which suggest this and the defects of it. All that 
we can say is that, whatever the explanation of some of the facts, the boy 
cannot be accused of being the agent in any such way as is apparent in 
others. In no single incident do we find satisfactory evidence for the 
supernormal and perhaps we could not regard it as any better collectively. 
But apart from the question whether there is anything to support the ex- 
istence of the supernormal the case has an important interest in the care 
with which the incidents have been investigated while all the parties could 
give their testimony and while it was fresh in mind.—Editor. 
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ate a presumption in favor of genuine poltergeist phenomena. 
I owe to the courtesy of Dr. and Mrs. J. Allen Gilbert the 
privilege, very soon after the events, of seeing the boy who 
was regarded as the unconscious agent in the case. I began 
to collect testimony on October 29, and have watched closely 
all developments for a period of several months. 

I wrote out the story in full immediately after the events 
narrated and offer it here with but a few verbal changes 
which I make for the sake of clearness. It is in substance a 
diary and reflects the mental attitude of the investigators and 
witnesses at the time, which gives it a certain value in the 
final analysis and conclusion. ‘There is always a consistency 
about an account written in this fashion which leads to an 
approximately correct conclusion, and that must be my apol- 
ogy for the lack of classification of incidents. 

The newspaper account follows: 


Portland, Oregon, Friday, October 29, 1909. 


Topsy-turvy from the first floor to the garret, the seven room, 
two-story house at 546 Marshall Street, near Sixteenth Street, is 
evidence of a mysterious, uncanny presence which from 1.30 
o'clock yesterday afternoon until 5.30 o’clock whisked everything 
movable as if it were a chip. Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Sawyers, oc- 


cupants of the dwelling, ascribe the strange manipulations to an 
electric storm. 


George R. Perry, a brother of Mrs. Sawyers, has a different 
story. He declares little Elwin March, the 11-year-old grandchild 
of Mrs. Sawyers, who lives with her, is the innocent cause in that 
he is “possessed of the devil.” R. Sutherland, owner of the 


4. Telephone on low stand in hall by door. 
5. Long shelf in pantry at height of sink. 
6. Cupboard full of dishes. 
7. Clock in dining-room rather high on wall. 
8. Dining-room table. 
) Lounge. 
). Sewing machine. 
1. Morris chair in front room. 
2. Hall tree to left of front door as you enter. 
3. Large picture in dining-room that slid down wall. 
4. Stairway to basement. 
15. Hall running from front door to kitchen. 
16. Stairs to second floor. 
17. Outside door from kitchen. 
(This diagram is not drawn to scale and the objects take more space 
than appears, but their location is correctly indicated.) — 
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house, accepts the occult theory and has warned his tenants to 
find another home for the lad or vacate his premises. 

Whatever the cause of the most odd doings in the Marshall- 
street home, they happened. ‘hat’s all there is to it. It was not 
necessary to rely solely on the word of the occupants, who, 
strangely, throughout it all, did not gape in wonder or take the 
precaution to step out of the way of things that were hurled and 
moved by an unseen power. Attracted by the noise, neighbors 
rushed in and were confronted by chairs that danced jigs, pictures 
that dropped from the walls mysteriously and knives and forks 
that scaled the edge of a big table as if they were things of life. 


Pranks of Invisible Power. 

Exerted by no visible power a six-foot extension table raised 
itself on two legs and fell on its side. An old-fashioned sofa snug 
against the wall moved from its place and careened on its side. 
The cuckoo clock on the wall shook like a spasm and turned al- 
most completely around, stopping at 2.50 o’clock. Dishes on 
even surfaces stood up on edge and rolled to the floor in a thou- 
sand pieces, heavy platters on edge on the sideboard crashed to 
the floor, every piece of china in the house, upstairs and down, 
impelled by the uncanny, unexplained thing, rolled or jumped to 
the floor. In half an hour everything in the house was out of 
kilter. 

While the wreck downstairs was most in evidence the rooms 
upstairs did not escape. A table on which rested a big lamp 
upturned in a jiffy, a Morris chair keeled over, table—chairs 
bounced up and down or leaned back against the walls. 


Vessels on Stove Dance Can-Can. 


Most peculiar of all the antics brought about by the invisible 
force were the spasmodic jumps of a tea-kettle and a coffee-pot 
on the stove. Both these utensils, half full of water, insisted on 
rising on edge, skating across the stove and falling on the floor. 
They would not stay put and forced the Sawyers family to forego 
supper last night, both kettle and pot scurrying across the stove 
to the floor as often as they were placed over the fire. 

On the drain-board in the kitchen was a basket of dry onions. 
Not only once but a dozen times this basket gathered mysterious 
feet, traveled across the drain-board and dropped to the floor. 
Put back in place it tumbled again and again until 5.30 o’clock 
when after several hours of tumult the house of mystery became 
quiet. 


Boy Medium Undismayed. 


Little Elwin March, the lad termed a medium and blamed for 
all the havoc, walked about the house and saw it all undismayed. 
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When he passed the telephone which reposed on a . small shelf 
the ‘phone toppled, and as he walked by two chairs a foot apart 
they crashed together with a resounding thud. To keep the 
‘phone in place a chair was braced against it. Soon thereafter the 
boy coursed through the hall and both ‘phone and chair fell to the 
floor. 

“ Don't pick things up, grandma,” he said to Mrs. Sawyers, 
* they will only fall down again.” 

Thus from 1.30 o'clock yesterday afternoon when the first 
rain of the day fell until 5.30 last night every inanimate thing in 
the Marshall-street domicile, moved, upturned, crashed or fell. 
Nothing was exempt from the touch of the most odd power and 
many pieces of furniture were subjected to continual moves by 
the unseen hands. 


Same Thing Happened Before. 


Great as was the havoc, it was not new to the Sawyers family 
or the 11-year-old who is said to have the peculiar power within 
him. Only around the corner from their present home the 
Sawyers experienced a similar plight and were forced to seek new 
quarters, their former landlord, it is said, paying them a half 
month's rent to move. At 223 Seventeenth street, where they 
lived until two weeks ago, plaster jumped from one wall to 
another and shot through windows, wrecking four rooms of the 
house, as well as demolishing every breakable dish. In yester- 
day's strange action the plaster of the Marshall-Street house re- 
mained intact throughout. 

For every pot and kettle in the Sawyers household there is a 
strange story, every knife and fork had its own experience ; every 
piece of furniture, no matter how big, figured in the day’s mystery. 
And the boy blamed for it all is not a yard and a half high. He 
is subject to spasms, suffering the last attack last Sunday. That 
is all his people know about the mystifying affair, and ‘they ex- 
press ignorance of the cause of the oddity. “ The devil’s in him,” 
said his uncle. “ Elwin has always been strange,” said his 
grandmother. ‘It was an electric storm,” said the boy’s mother. 


Sunday night the boy was given a place of retreat with his 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Sawyers, at the home of Dr. 
Gilbert on Fifth Street. I saw Dr. Gilbert from day to day 
and he told me of the fear shown by the grandparents that 
some one would discover their whereabouts. The reporter 
did locate them on November 7. Dr. Gilbert mentioned 
some instances of alleged movements of chairs, saying that 
on one occasion Mr. and Mrs. Sawyers denied that anything 
had occurred during his absence and that of Mrs. Gilbert, 
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and then within twelve hours they voluntarily changed their 
statements. Dr. Gilbert said he wanted me to see the boy 
as soon as Mr. and Mrs. Sawyers would consent. I talked 
with one witness on October 29 and got the first signed state- 
ment on October 30. It follows: 


Portland, Oregon, Oct. 30, 1909. 

On Thursday afternoon | was in the house of Mr. Sawyers at 
546 Marshall street and while five or six of us were standing near 
the door in one of the rooms the telephone fell from its stand to 
the floor. The boy, Elwin March, was pointed out to me in the 
group of persons near me. He had come through the door just 
before and was standing near me when the telephone fell. It 
was picked up and put back in place and soon after a chair near 
the ’phone stand raised up and then fell flat on the floor. It was 
set up on its legs and was again raised and fell on the floor on its 
side. These objects were moved without anyone touching them. 
The movements occurred plainly in my sight. No one of the 
group in which I was standing was nearer than four feet to the 
chair and phone when they were moved and fell to the floor. 
The ’phone stand and chair were close to the open door and were 
in the next room (hall) in plain sight. 

I have read this account which I related to Mr. Thacher and 
certify that it is correct. The occurrences were on Oct. 28, 1909. 

R. F. AINLEY. 


There is a slight inaccuracy in Dr. Ainley’s statement for 
which Iam responsible. He was ina hurry, he said, to catch 
a train and I wrote out the statement as rapidly as possible 
and handed it to him toread. After reading about half of it 
he stopped to talk with a patient, and when he came back to 
me in the waiting room he asked me to read the balance to 
him, which I did. As I read, “no one of the group in which 
I was standing was nearer than four feet to the chair and 
‘phone when they were moved and fell to the floor,” he inter- 
rupted me and said, “it was six feet.” I said I would change 
it but he said, “ No, leave it as it is.” He then signed it. 

[An examination of the premises showed that while the 
chair must have been in plain sight the ’phone was not, tho 
when it fell it must have come within range of vision. ] 

The next statement contains no testimony as to move- 
ments of objects but describes conditions in the house and 
the mental attitude of the family. 
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Portland, Oregon, Oct. 30, ’09. 

This is to certify that upon the 28th day of October, ’09, 
hearing of a disturbance in Mr. Sawyers’ house 546 Marshall 
street caused by unseen forces, that I hastened to said house and 
found the occupants frightened and bewildered, dishes on the floor 
in pieces, having fallen from the sideboard. Chairs, tables, sofas 
and pictures upset on the floor on the first and second floor, the 
cellar being undisturbed; that many reliable witnesses known 
to be trustworthy people testified to me that they had witnessed 
these articles above mentioned perform unexplainable motions to 
get to their places or positions as seen by me. I did not see 
anything move. 


JOHN C. ROSS. M. D. 


The next statement is of the same general nature though 
Mr. Corbin heard the sounds. 


Mr. Jesse Corbin, proprieter of a wood and coal company at 
i3th and Marshall streets, Portland, said to me on Nov. 5th, 1909, 
“| was going home from my office Thursday afternoon, Oct. 28, 
and stopped at the Sawyers home and greeted two ladies on the 
piazza, and said I hear you have been victims of a visit from the 
spooks.”” They admitted the fact and expressed regret at the 
unpleasant notoriety it was bound to give the family. I under- 
stood that I was talking to the mother of Elwin March and her 
sister. As we were chatting about the happenings I heard loud 
thumps and blows in the house and they said, “ There it goes 
again.” I ran into the house as quickly as possible and as I 
entered the dining room, a distance of about twelve feet from the 
front door, I found three people in the room. Mrs. Sawyers was 
sitting at the table in the middle of the room and the boy, Elwin 
March, was standing near her while Mr. Sawyers was standing in 
_one corner of the room holding the clock in place on the wall and 
looking back over his shoulder at the lounge which was in the 
opposite diagonal corner. [Mr. Corbin described his position and 
that of the family by comparing the room with his office and 
pointing out the relative positions of the family and the lounge 
and clock. ] 

Mrs. Sawyers and the boy were also looking at the lounge as 
if they were wondering what would happen next. The lounge 
was several feet from the wall and one end was farther from the 
wall than the other. They told me that the lounge had reared up 
on one end and then fallen back on the floor. I went in to the 
room very quickly from the front door where I was standing when 
I heard the sounds and I consider it a physical impossibility for 
Mr. Sawyers to have moved the lounge and then got to his 
position of holding the clock where I saw him. The lounge was 
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a heavy one and neither Mrs. Sawyers nor the boy was strong 
enough to have moved it so as to make the sounds | heard. 

No one was in the room but the three persons mentioned 
when I went in. [| did not see any of the movements myself. 


[ Note:—The lounge is not a heavy one and could have 
been raised without difficulty by either Elwin or Mrs. Saw- 
yers. | say this from personal knowledge though I did not 
know the fact at the time of Mr. Corbin’s statement.—G. 


A. T.] 





Mrs. Armstrong’s Account. 

| had a talk with Mrs. Armstrong on Nov. 5. She lives next 
door to the Sawyers house on Marshall St. She said she was in 
the Sawyers house on the afternoon of Oct. 28, and saw the 
smashed crockery strewn about and the overturned furniture. | 
asked her if she saw anything move without being touched and 
she said that she saw two chairs tip over. I asked about the 
position of the boy, Elwin, when the chairs moved and she said 
one tipped over just after he passed it. I asked if he touched it 
or was near enough to touch it. She said he passed near enough 
to touch it but that she did not see him touch it. I asked how 
far beyond the chair he was when it fell and she said about one 
step beyond it. | asked if the chair rose up in the air and she 
said it did not. | asked about the other chair and she said no one 
was near it when it fell. She said there were several people in the 
room. I asked how near any one was to the chair and she hesi- 
tated about the distance but thought about four feet. I asked if 
it was within reach of any one standing there and she said it was 
not. I asked if the chair rose up in the air and she said it did 
not but that it moved about a little on the floor and then tumbled 
over. I asked if the boy, Elwin March, was in the room and she 
said he was. Mrs. Armstrong declined to sign any statement 
in regard to the matter. She lives at 548 Marshall street. Mrs. 
Armstrong declined to give me her name but admitted she was 
the lady of the house. Mr. Abel told me her name. 


Mrs. A. R. Fisher’s Account. 


| talked with Mrs. A. R. Fisher about the occurrences at the 
Sawyers home on Oct. 28. She keeps a small grocery store at 
17th and Marshall one block from the Sawyers house. I talked 
with her on Noy. 5th. She was in the house on the day of the 
occurrences. I asked her if she saw anything move without 
being touched. She said she saw a chair tip over slowly and 
that Elwin March ran to the chair and caught it before it struck 
the floor and placed it upright. She said she was not facing the 
chair but happened to turn in time to see it begin to slowly tip 
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over and to see the boy move quickly towards it and catch it. I 
asked her if any one was near the chair and she said no one was 
close to it. | asked the distance between the chair and the 
nearest person when she saw it begin to move and she placed 
herself a little beyond arm’s reach of a chair to show me. I 
asked where the boy was and she said she did not know but 
thought he was near her. She did not notice him until he ran to 
catch the chair. Mrs. Fisher declined to sign any statement. 
Mrs. Fisher is an intelligent woman and is convinced that the 
chair moved without the agency of any one in the room. 


Query: Could the boy have tipped the chair and then 
moved two steps away and then rushed back quickly enough 
to catch it before it touched the floor, and if so, would the 
chair have tipped slowly as Mrs. Fisher asserts was the 
case ? 

Statement of Charles E. Scanlin. 
Portland, Oregon, Nov. 5, 1909. 

| am a driver for the Stein bakery at 325 N. 16th. On Friday, 
October 28, | was in Mr. Abel's drug store at 16th and Marshall 
and expressed my disbelief in the happenings reported at the 
house of Mr. Sawyers, 546 Marshall St. Mr. Abel said, “ There‘s 
the house, go in and see for yourself.” I went across the street 
and into the house and went through the rooms on the lower floor 
and saw the furniture upset and the broken dishes. The lounge 
was on edge and the table was on one side. As I stood in the din- 
ing room | saw two chairs tip over on to the floor. First one 
tipped over and then the other went over. There was no one 
nearer to the chairs than ten to twelve feet. The boy, Elwin 
March, was in the kitchen at the time the chairs tipped over, the 
doors being open between the two rooms. I! did not stop to see 
any further manifestations. I was a private in the 21st Battery 
Field Artillery in the United States Army from July 28, 1904, to 
December 21, 1907, and then in the first Infantry Company A, to 
May 13, 1909. I was in the Philippines for 18 months. 

CHARLES E. SCANLIN. 

I asked Mr. Scanlin for permission to print his statement 
in the publications of the Society for Psychical Research and 
he consented. He said he was not anxious to have it printed 
but if it would help in finding out about such things he was 
willing. He added that he came near getting into a fight 
about the matter a day or two before. A man assured him 
that everybody in the house who saw these things move with- 
out being touched was hypnotized. He responded, “T ‘was 
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not hypnotized any more then than lam now. Perhaps that 
door (pointing to one in front of them) is an electric light, 
but [ll guess that it’s a door.” Whereupon the skeptic “ got 
sore”’ as he expressed it and they came near settling the 
point by primitive methods. 


Interview with Owner of 17th Street House. 


On November 5 I had a talk with a Mr. Dietrich, a baker at 
17th and Lovejoy, who owns the house in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Sawyers lived with their grandson and the other members of 
their family before they moved into the house at 546 Marshall. 
Mr. Dietrich was indignant and contemptuous and very profane 
about the whole matter. He constantly interrupted his story 
to say, “I don’t believe it; it isn’t so,” etc., referring to the idea 
of objects moving without being touched. He said the Sawyers 
family were in his house five months and moved out only a few 
weeks ago. He said he gave them $20 to move out and intimated 
that it would cost all the rent they had paid him to pay for the 
repairs on the house. I asked him if any windows were broken 
and he said there were six broken. I asked him if it was true that 
the plastering had come off the walls and he exploded over his 
reply and said that the plastering was broken in every room in the 
house and in the toilet. He said that there were six rooms and 
that one was a wreck. He assured me that the boy picked the 
plastering off the lathing with a sharp pointed knife and got a 
piece of board to show how the knife point loosened little splinters 
of the wood. A few minutes later he assured me that the boy 
cut the plastering off the wall with a knife and illustrated the 
method by which it was done by sweeping his hand slowly along 
the wall. He said the plastering showed the marks of the knife. 
| asked about the repairs and he said the work had been done 
and a new tenant was in the house. He told me to see the man 
who repaired the plastering and went out in the street with me 
to point out his house. I called twice that day to see him but he 
was away both times. I asked Mr. Dietrich if he knew anything 
about things moving in the house. He exploded again and with 
profane language assured me that it wasn’t so; that he did not 
believe it; that the family called him into the house but that he 
stayed an hour once and saw nothing and that soon after the 
family sent him word that things were moving again; that his 
wife also went to the house and that nothing happened while 
she was there though the family told them that the plastering 
flew from the walls and broke the windows and hit things in the 
kitchen and upset them. That was followed by more expressions 
of disbelief. He then went on to tell me that the Sawyers family 
said a piece of plastering flew from the wall and hit a tailor’s 
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goose on the table and that it turned clear over in the air and fell 
on the floor. “ Why,” he said, “a bullet from a Winchester rifle 
would not do that much; if the flying plastering had that much 
force in it it would kill a man if it hit him.” He said the goose 
weighed as much as 15 or 20 pounds. He also said the family 
told him that the iron kettle on the stove had a large piece of 
meat in it and that a piece of flying plastering hit it and that it 
fell off the stove and spilled everything out of it. He said it was 
a very heavy kettle and with what was in it weighed as much as 
20 pounds. 

It was evidently foolish to ask this witness for any signed 
statement. I enquired of the members of a reputable business 
firm in his neighborhood as to his character and was told that he 
was narrow minded and obstinate and could not see anything 
except from one way and that way was his own. One member 
of the firm said Dietrich asked him if he believed that the things 
moved in the Marshall street house without being touched and 
when he told him that he did he damned him for a crazy fool and 
said it was not so. This man said Dietrich told him that the 
boy used a chisel to get the plastering off the walls in his house 
and that if he could get hold of him he would cure him. On the 
evening of Nov. 6, I spent the evening at Dr. Gilbert’s home where 
I made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Sawyers and the 
boy, Elwin March. Dr. Gilbert and his wife had told them about 
me [which includes the fact that I believe that objects sometimes 
move without human or any discoverable agency though I have 
never witnessed any poltergeist phenomena] and so they were 
willing to talk with me. I spent two hours and a half with them 
and played a game of checkers with Elwin, and without at- 
tempting to examine them as to what they knew of the strange 
performances, we had several talks about it in the course of the 
evening. They talked freely of the phenomena and I will quote 
in this place what they said about the plastering coming off and 
the movements of objects in the house belonging to Mr. Dietrich. 
The conversation was general, and the events at the different 
houses [four in number] where Elwin has stayed in the past 60 
days, and where movements without contact are said to have 
occurred, were discussed. Mr. and Mrs. Sawyers and Elwin 
agreed very well in their statements of facts, but they did not all 
witness all of the occurrences. In regard to the plastering 
coming off in the 17th street house they all said that it came off 
in all the rooms in the house [six in number] and also in the 
toilet on the back porch. They called in Mr. Dietrich and Mrs. 
Sawyers said that he saw the plastering fly off from the wall 
and that a piece of plastering hit him and that he appeared to be 
frightened by the performance and did not stay to investigate. 
I asked Mrs. Sawyers if any pieces of plastering struck her and 
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she said that a piece struck her on the back of her neck. She 
said it struck hard enough to make her neck ache for some time 
afterwards. I| asked if anything else was moved in the house 
[without mentioning Mr. Dietrich’s story to me of the tailor’s 
goose and the heavy iron kettle on the stove] and they described 
how the * goose ” was struck by a piece of plastering and how it 
flew off the table on to the floor, and also how the kettle with meat 
in it cooking on the stove was hit by a piece of plastering and up- 
set on the floor spilling the contents. Mr. Sawyers said they put 
up boards to protect the windows from flying plastering but that a 
few lights were broken. Mr. and Mrs. Sawyers both agreed that 
Elwin was not present when the “ goose” was upset nor when 
the kettle tumbled off the stove. Elwin said he was not in the 
house at either time. 

In regard to the way the plastering came off Mr. and Mrs. 
Sawyers said that it seemed to “ blow off,” a small piece starting 
and then a larger piece coming. Elwin volunteered the statement 
that it was like a volcano. First a little round hole would come 
and then it would “* boil out” around it and then a larger piece 
would fly off. The plastering continued to come off for about a 
week in the different rooms. Mr. Sawyers said that some repairs 
were made once by a plasterer while they were in the house. 
The plasterer assured him that his story of a large piece of 
plastering coming off just above the base board and flying across 
the room and out into the hall through the open door was im- 
possible. He added that the plasterer said it in such a way that 
it was equivalent to telling him that he was a liar. About four 
days after the plasterer had gone Mr. Sawyers said that one of 
the fresh pieces of plastering that he had put on was blown from 
the wall but no one saw it go but members of the family. I 
asked if any pieces of plastering came off the ceiling and Mr. 
Sawyers said that pieces did come off the ceiling, but that the 
pieces which came off in the hall at the foot of the stairs he 
thought came off from natural causes because it was cracked 
before it fell. 


Continuing our conversation on the evening of November 
6, in regard to the Marshall, Street house where the family 
moved after leaving Mr. Dietrich’s house on 17th Street, I 
was told that the first occurrence in that house was on Thurs- 
day, October 28, at about 11 A. M. Mrs. Sawyers had taken 
a cake that was just baked out of the oven and placed it on 
the drain-board and left the room for a few minutes. When 
she returned she found a round hole in the middle of the 
cake dug out and the crumbs were scattered on the floor. 
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No one was in the kitchen at the time. Mrs. Sawyers was 
irritated and boxed Elwin’s ears for allowing the cats to get 
in. No cats were found in the house, however, and Elwin 
took his ball bat and started after them outside. Mrs. Saw- 
vers left the kitchen for five minutes and when she came back 
she found the balance of the cake taken out of the tin and 
broken in pieces and scattered all over the kitchen floor. 
Elwin here remarked that he did not think a cat would dig a 
hole in a hot cake. 

In regard to the movements of furniture and the breaking 
of dishes in the house beginning that afternoon at about 1.30 
P. M., the family told of different incidents but did not give 
a detailed account at that time and I did not ask for it. The 
family had been so tormented by reporters and spiritualists 
and people who wanted to take the boy to experiment with 
that they had become morbidly afraid of strangers and were 
glad to get out of sight. 

In the course of the talk about the upsetting of the furni- 
ture in the dining-room, I asked if any object that would be 
easily broken was moved without breaking it. Mrs. Sawyers 
immediately said “ yes,” that a large picture which was cov- 
ered with a glass and hung on the moulding on the wall slid 
slowly down the wall to the floor and rested there without 
breaking the glass or doing any damage. Mrs. Sawyers said 
she saw it come down and Mr. Sawyers corroborated her 
statement and added that the hook came off the moulding, 
the whole thing being apparently lifted off and that it came 
down slowly and struck on one corner and then righted itself 
and stood leaning against the wall. 

I asked where Elwin was when the table upset upstairs. 
Mr. Sawyers said he was in a room with him in the front part 
of the house when they heard the crash upstairs. He said 
Elwin said, “ There goes the table in Scott’s room.” They 
found the table inverted and some of the things which had 
been on it were underneath and were broken so far as they 
were breakable. I asked the distance from where Elwin 
stood downstairs to the movement upstairs and he said off- 
hand, “ Oh, about forty feet.” 

As to the quantity of broken dishes one of the family re- 
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marked that there was a wash-boiler full of pieces and Mr. 
‘Sawyers said, “ There was more; I filled a wash-boiler full 
and then put more broken dishes into a box.” Mr. Sawyers 
said it was enough to make one’s hair stand on end, and he 
is very evidently neither emotional nor what is usually de- 
scribed as nervous. The family have every appearance of 
being truthful and honest. Mrs. Sawyers does not want to 
talk about the matter and is very much afraid something 
more will get into the newspapers. She said to me, “ If any- 
thing more happens we will move away from Portland.” 
The landlord of the Marshall Street house has refused to 
allow the boy to be brought back to the house. Mrs. March, 
the boy’s mother, is housekeeper at the Valley Hotel in Port- 
land and her sister is with her. The boy left his grandfather 
and grandmother and went to stay with his mother at the 
hotel. Chairs moved and tumbled over at the hotel and as 
his mother had an acute attack of illness Elwin did not stay. 
The movement of objects without their being touched seems 
to follow the boy around, no one being with him at the hotel 
who was with him at the 17th Street house and the Marshall 
Street house. I asked Elwin what had happened while he 
was at Dr. Gilbert’s house and he hung his head and said, 
“ Only a couple of chairs tumbled over.” Neither Dr. Gilbert 
nor his wife witnessed these movements. Elwin’s story of 
two chairs tipping over while Dr. Gilbert and his wife were 
away from the house is confirmed by a conversation I had 
with Dr. Gilbert November 2, and which I noted immediately 
afterwards. I had asked the doctor if there had been any 
movements of objects in his house without contact while the 
boy was there. [He went to Dr. Gilbert’s on the evening of 
October 31.] He said, “ Not in my presence nor in that of 
my wife.” He added that the day before Mrs. Gilbert was 
away from the house for a time and on her return Mrs. Saw- 
vers assured her that nothing had happened. In the evening 
she told her that two chairs did tumble over, explaining her 
lack of frankness by saying in substance that they did not 
want anything to happen there, but that it was best to tell 
about it. In the morning Dr. Gilbert said Mr. Sawyers de- 
scribed the occurrence at breakfast. At another time when 
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Mrs. Gilbert was at home a heavy easy chair started to fall 
but Mrs. Sawyers caught it and placed it upright. The boy 
was in the room at a little distance from the chair. Mrs. 
Sawyers asked him if he did it, and he replied, ““ No, I didn’t 
do it.””. I understood that Mrs. Gilbert was not near enough 
to be a close observer but knew of the occurrence. Dr. Gil- 
bert told me that the boy was said to have a coughing or 
choking fit with a stertorous inhalation of breath, and that 
this was said to be a signal for the movement of objects. 
This seizure or spasm was said to have gone to the point of 
unconsciousness On one occasion. Elwin says of the moving 
objects that sometimes they lift up as they move along [he 
has called it walking], but that sometimes they seem to slide. 
He says he does not know when things are going to move, 
and that often he does not see them move. 

The coughing fits accompanied by stertorous breathing 
began either in October or September. At the time of the 
outbreak in the Marshall Street house Elwin was under Dr. 
Birney’s care for this malady and was being treated for epi- 
lepsy. About a week previously the attacks had been so 
violent, accompanied by pain in the side, that Elwin became 
completely exhausted physically. Mr. Sawyers says that on 
two occasions Elwin fell to the floor from exhaustion. Elwin 
says that once he was about “ all in.” 


Conversation with Mr. Cading. 


On the next day, November 7, I talked with Mr. Charles 
Cading, 210 16th Street, who replaced the broken windows 
in R. Dietrich’s house on 17th Street, which was occupied by 
the Sawyers family before they moved to 546 Marshall 
Street. He said he replaced four broken lights. I asked 
him about the plastering in the house. He said that there 
were some small spots where the plastering had come off. 
He said he did not go through the house nor examine the 
broken plastering. He declined to sign any statement rela- 
tive to making repairs. A member of Mr. Cading’s family 
said her little girl went to school with Elwin March and 
thought that he was one of the nicest boys in school and she 
“would not stand for” the story that he was responsible for 
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all the occurrences that had been described. The Cading 
family did not believe the story of things moving without 
being touched and were somewhat excited about it and in- 
dignant, and especially at the reporter who got Mr. Cading’s 
name and quoted what he said about the strange happenings. 
[In the daily papers and later in the Pacific Monthly, Mr. 
Cading is quoted at some length.] Mr. Cading was mani- 
festly unwilling to talk about the matter though he admitted 
that he was on the lawn outside the Marshall street house on 
October 28 when the furniture was being turned topsy-turvy, 
but he said he did not go into the house. He was evidently 
determined that he should not be quoted again in the matter 
and gave me the impression that he was not entirely frank. 
He suggested that the crowd of people in pushing each other 
about in the house upset various articles. 


Statement of Daniel F. Carson. 

Portland, Oregon, Nov. 7, 1909. 
On Thursday, Oct. 28, at about 6 P. M. I was in Mr. Sawyers’ 
house at 546 Marshall Street where disturbances had been re- 
ported and while I was standing in the doorway between the 
dining room and kitchen and Mrs. Sawyers was standing by 
a window, | saw several knives and forks, perhaps eight or ten, 
raise up an inch or two from the drain-board of the sink and fall 
over on to the floor. At about the same time a small basket with 
several things in it resting on the drain-board raised up a little 
and tumbled on to the floor spilling out part of the things in it. 
| was about six or seven feet away when the things moved. Mrs. 
Sawyers was at about the same distance from the sink. The boy 
was not in the room. I said to Mrs. Sawyers, “ Did you see 
that?” and she said, “ Yes, that’s just the way the rest of them 
go.” No one was near the sink when the knives and forks and 

the basket were tumbled off. 
DANIEL F. CARSON. 


{ At the time I got this statement I had not been inside the 
house and the doorway which Mr. Carson mentions was be- 
tween the hall and the kitchen and not between the dining- 
room and kitchen. | 


Statement of J. P. Sawyers. 
Portland, Oregon, Nov. 8, 1909. 
During the last days of September in the house on 17th Street, 
which we rented of R. Dietrich the plastering began to come off 
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the walls. For the first few days it was mostly in the dining 
room. It seemed to “ blow off” the wall, beginning with a very 
small spot and then crumbling about that spot and finally a larger 
piece would come off with considerable force. When the plaster- 
ing began to “ blow off” the walls in the sitting room one day 
a piece about a foot square came off just above the baseboard and 
Hew across the room and into the hall, the door being open at the 
time. It left a trail across the floor. Three or four window 
lights were broken by the flying plaster and also two panes of 
glass in a cupboard. Elwin March was attending school and was 
fond of playing out of doors when not in school. He was not in 
the house quite half of the times when the plastering came off the 
walls. The plastering came off the ceilings as well as the walls 
and it came off in all the rooms in the house, six in number, and 
a small piece came off in the toilet on the back porch. The 
whole performance lasted about a week. During the latter part 
of it a piece of plaster flew from the kitchen wall and hit a tailor’s 
goose on the table and it in turn flew off the table on to the floor. 
The goose weighed probably 20 pounds. The same day I believe, 
a piece of plastering hit a heavy iron kettle on the stove in which 
there was a piece of meat cooking, and the kettle fell on to the 
floor spilling the contents. Elwin was not in the house, I think, 
when these things happened. The kettle and contents weighed 
perhaps 15 pounds. 

Early in October we moved into the house, 546 Marshall 
Street, and were in the house over two weeks before any dis- 
turbance occurred. On Oct. 28, at about 11 A. M. Mrs. Sawyers 
took a large tin of cake out of the oven where it had been baking 
and set it on the drain-board of the sink. Mrs. Sawyers stepped 
outside and when she returned found that a round hole had been 
dug in the hot cake in just about the center nearly to the bottom 
of the tin. The hole was as much as two inches in diameter. 
Crumbs of cake were scattered about the floor. Mrs. Sawyers 
was irritated and blamed Elwin and me for allowing the cats to 
get into the kitchen and Elwin got his ears boxed. He took a 
ball bat and started out of doors after the cats. Mrs. Sawyers 
left the kitchen for five minutes and when she returned practically 
all of the cake had been taken out of the tin and broken in pieces 
and scattered over a good portion of the kitchen floor and some 
pieces were on the floor in the pantry adjoining the kitchen. 
There was a kettle on the stove with a piece of meat in it cooking 
to make broth for Elwin who was under the doctor’s care at the 
time. I think it was before lunch that Elwin, in passing through 
the kitchen, put out his hand and touched the kettle. As he took 
his hand away the kettle seemed to follow and tipped off the edge 
of the stove on to the floor spilling the meat and broth. 

At about 1.30 P. M. I went into the pantry and heard what 
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| supposed to be water dripping on the floor, but I found that a 
can of evaporate milk, Carnation brand, that had been opened and 
set on the window sill was lying on its side while the milk 
dripped to the floor. After an interval of five or ten minutes the 
knives and forks on the drain-board in the kitchen moved off and 
fell on to the floor. Soon after some sauce plates and other 
dishes, both crockery and glass, on a shelf in the pantry, began to 
slide off on to the floor and break in pieces. There were two 
cupboard doors below the shelf where the dishes were and these 
doors were partly open. A bowl of gravy on a shelf inside the 
doors upset and also a dish with potatoes in it. A bread can sat 
on the shelf in the pantry close to the wall and sitting on the 
cover of the bread can was a five pound lard pail. There was a 
piece of meat in the pail and there was a cover on the pail. | 
found the meat on the floor and the pail sitting on the bread can 
upright. I gave the piece of meat to Elwin to wash and then 
placed it back in the pail. 

In the kitchen on the “ kitchen cabinet” there was a basket 
with some onions in it and back of the basket against the wall 
were two cans of “ Carnation milk ” one on top of the other. The 
basket came off the cabinet and upset on the floor and the cans of 
milk followed it and rolled on the floor. Then the bread can with 
the pail containing a piece of meat sitting on top of it in the 
pantry fell to the floor. I picked them up and put them back in 
place. Plates and other dishes in the pantry slid off on to the 
floor and broke. A stack of plates, about six in number, came off 
the shelf at one time and broke in pieces on the floor. Elwin 
was not near enough to touch these things and often was not in 
the same room where they were moved. Mrs. Sawyers suggested 
that I take down the large platter before it fell and broke, but it 
fell soon after and struck on its edge on a table and falling from 
there on to the floor again struck on its edge and was not broken. 
After the platter fell the tea-kettle on the stove in the kitchen 
half full of nearly boiling water came off the stove on to the floor 
and upset. A graniteware kettle also came off the stove and 
spilled its contents on the floor, and a tea-pot and a coffee-pot 
followed, emptying their contents on the floor making a dirty 
mess on the floor. 

After this things began to move in the dining room. <A heavy 
couch or lounge standing against the wall in a corner of the room 
was turned half over and left resting on its side. It was not 
turned over away from the wall but towards the wall. The sugar 
bowl on the dining room table was turned on its side and part of 
the sugar spilled out. I put it on a shelf in the pantry where it 
repeated the performance of turning on its side. The cuckoo 
clock on the wall in the dining room swayed to one side and 
stopped at 15 minutes to three. One of the weights was broken 
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off. The dining room table was tipped over and fell on its edge, 
what small articles were left on it being scattered on the floor. 
In the same room was a picture hung by a hook on the moulding. 
The picture was perhaps three feet long and had a glass over 
it. It was lifted off the moulding and came down, hook and all, 
to the floor. It came down rather slowly and struck on one 
corner and then righted itself and remained standing on edge and 
leaning against the wall. The glass was not broken. It fell 
between four and five feet. 

In the kitchen the basket with onions in it on the “ cabinet ” 
kept falling to the floor and the cans of milk always came off when 
the basket did. If I put that basket back once I did six times. 
Once it hit me on the leg as it came off and Elwin laughed at me. 
In the front room where there was no carpet, and where a man 
from Gevurtz’ furniture store was measuring the floor for a carpet, 
a Morris chair tipped over. A rocking chair tipped over sideways 
and a hardwood chair with a tall back tipped over. A writing 
desk fell over and broke the top so that it came off. There were 
two small bronze statues on the floor close to the wall. One of 
them tipped over. In the dining room the sewing machine tipped 
over on to the floor but did not appear to be damaged. The chairs 
in the dining room also tipped over. I saw one chair rise from 
the floor as much as twelve inches. It went up perpendicularly 
and then settled down on its legs and stood in place. I saw two 
chairs 18 inches apart slide right up together. After things had 
tumbled about in the dining room we heard a loud noise upstairs 
and Elwin said, “ That was the table in Samuel Page’s room.” 
The table had turned clear over spilling off part of the things on it 
and breaking what things that were breakable that it fell on. 
There was a stand in the room that was upset, also a chair. In 
the hall near the front door and at the foot of the stairs was a hall 
tree. It started to fall and Mrs. Sawyers caught it and called 
in the driver of a Salvation Army wagon to help her lower it on to 
the stairs. At the end of the hall near the kitchen door there was 
a “ Home” telephone on a small box. A chair stood close to the 
box. The ’phone toppled off on to the floor a number of times and 
the chair would tip over at the same time. I put the phone back 
in place at least three times. 

| gathered up the broken dishes and there were more than I 
could put in a wash-boiler. I put the balance in a box. 

The disturbance stopped about six o’clock P. M. At nearly 
six o’clock Mrs. Sawyers and Elwin and I were in the dining 
room. ‘The lounge, which had been placed on its legs, raised up 
at one end at least a foot from the floor and then dropped back 
making a loud noise. 


J. P. SAWYERS. 
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Conversation with John Berg. 


Mr. Berg has been out of the city and my first opportunity to 
talk with him was on Nov. 13, 1909. He is a plasterer and he 
was in the house owned by Mr. Dietrich on 17th Street where the 
Sawyers family lived, on two occasions, and a man employed by 
him repaired the plastering twice. He says that the house was 
originally plastered quite a number of years ago with what is 
called sand and lime plastering. He was called in to repair the 
plastering in the dining room. ‘There was a yard and a half gone 
from one wall and a somewhat smaller piece from another wall. 
I asked if there was any indication of the plastering having been 
dug off the walls and he said he thought there was. He said his 
eyesight was not good and he would not say that it had been 
dug off. I asked if there were any marks on the laths to show 
that it had been dug off and he said, “No.” Mr. B serg then went 
on to say that Mr. Dietrich came to see him again and told him 
that more plastering had come off and that he wanted him to 
come and see it. He said he took his eyeglasses with him the 
second time. He found that a piece had come out of the part that 
had been previously repaired, and that he thought it had been 
dug off with a sharp instrument. He said there was a scratch 
on the wall below the break, also that there were some dents in 
the laths that might have been made with a screw driver. He 
was told that quite a large piece of plastering had come off the 
wall in the parlor and had flown across the room and out into the 
hall. He said he saw the dust of the plastering on the floor in 
the hall where it had been swept up. There were pieces of 
plastering off the walls upstairs as large as a man’s hat. . He said 
that in no case was any plastering off the wall at a height greater 
than he indicated by placing his hand on the wall of the room we 
were in not more than four feet from the floor; that there was no 
plastering off the ceiling except in one room downstairs and that 
that was directly under the bathroom and that the plastering was 
cracked at that place. He said there was a large piece of plaster- 
ing off in the dining room next to the place that had been repaired. 
He added that his man who made the repairs the second time had 
good eyesight and that he said the plastering had been dug off 
where it was repaired the first time. The new plastering was 
adamant plastering and hard as a rock. Mr. Berg said he told 
Mr. Dietrich that there was somebody in the house who was 
crazy and was digging the plastering off the walls with the ‘idea 
that there was somebody behind it. ‘“ You know crazy people 
have such notions,” he added. “For my part I thought it was 
the old man who was crazy. My man said in his opinion it was 
the old woman, and Dietrich said it was the boy.” Mr. Berg 
said he did not want to express any positive opinion especially in 
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view of what had been reported as happening in the Marshall 
Street house. 


Inspecting the House. 


On the morning of November 14 I visited the 17th Street 
house where the Sawyers family had lived to see where the 
plastering had been repaired. Mr. Sawyers and Dr. Gilhert 
were there at the same time. The holes in the plastering 
that had been repaired showed very plainly their outlines, 
and the freshness of the color of the repaired spots was un- 
mistakable. In the front room upstairs there were five spots 
that had been recently repaired near the ceiling. There were 
one or two other places in the room that had been repaired 
recently, but for the most part the places that had been re- 
paired were too high on the wall for me to do more than 
touch the lower edges, and I am five feet eleven inches tall 
and have along arm. ‘There was a newly repaired spot over 
the stairs that neither man nor boy could reach without a 
ladder. In the kitchen was one repaired place as well as one 
in the pantry that extended as high on the wall as the top of 
the door frame. In the dining-room there were some small 
repaired spots on the ceiling. The small holes in the dining- 
room had been circular in shape and not ragged, running in 
size from a little less than that of a silver dollar to a little 
larger than the top of a tumbler. The account of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sawyers and Elwin is confirmed so far as the shape and 
size and location of the spots go, while the account of the 
plasterer is entirely discredited. Dietrich’s story was incon- 
sistent from the first. His sending me to see the plasterer 
to confirm his account was a fortunate circumstance for the 
plasterer’s positive assertion that there was no plastering re- 
paired on the walls higher than four feet from the floor, and 
none on the ceilings, convinced me that somebody was stat- 
ing facts which were untrue. The story of Dietrich and that 
of the plasterer would have seemed final to the casual in- 
quirer. They tended to place the blame for the falling plas- 
tering on the inmates of the house, and but for the plasterer’s 
zeal in his employer's interest in describing the damage as 
confined to places easily within reach of an elderly man and 
woman and a boy, I should have been half convinced that 
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they were responsible in some way. 
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They seem to be honest 


people and most genuinely distressed by the strange occur- 
rences. 
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Spot on west wall of pantry from 
which plastering flew. 

Glass cupboard doors. 

Location of 20 th. tailor’s goose on 
table in kitchen. 


Place on wall of kitchen from 
which plastering flew. 
Doorway between kitchen and 


pantry. 


There was an impression 
of truthfulness in the way 
they described the happen- 
ings which was marked. I 
wrote out an account of the 
conversation within  four- 
teen hours and so had it for 
reference. It was more a 
desire to test their credibil- 
ity than a hope to learn very 
much about the flying plas- 
tering that led me to follow 
the matter up so closely. 

Query: Could the owner 
of the house have been 
somewhat frightened by the 
uncanny performances, and 
through a fear that his 
house, which doubtless 
brings him as much as $20 
a month, was going to get 
the reputation of being 
haunted, did he attempt to 
give it a clean bill of health 
with the plasterer’s assist- 
ance? Is that as reasonable 
as to suppose that the family 
dug the plastering off the 
walls and asked to have it 
repaired and then repeated 
the performance? 

The amount of plastering 
removed makes it practically 


impossible for one person to have done it without the know!- 
edge of the others. 
When Mr. Sawyers and Dr. Gilbert and I visited the 
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house together Mr. Sawyers pointed out the direction in 
which the plastering flew from the pantry wall. He said that 
it flew in nearly opposite directions from practically the same 
spot and at considerably less of an angle than forty-five de- 
grees. (See diagram on opposite page.) 

The glass doors in the cupboard were broken though 
boards were set up to protect them, and the tailor’s goose on 
the table in the kitchen was hit by flying bits of plastering 
and tumbled to the floor. [At a later date a witness who is 
a member of the family said that he stood in the pantry door 
and watched the pieces of plastering fly at the cupboard win- 
dows. I mention that in connection with the diagram as 
being of especial interest in considering the theory that the 
boy did all the mischief alone and unaided. | 

On November 19 I asked Mr. Sawyers if the pieces of 
plaster flew in both directions at the same time. He said 
that they did not. I asked about the interval! of time between 
the flying of the pieces to the north and to the south and he 
said that there were intervals of from fifteen to twenty min- 


utes between the flying of bits of plaster in different direc- 
tions. 


Statement of H. J. Grant, Driver of Salvation Army Wagon. 
Portland, Oregon, Nov. 16, 1909. 


As I was going by the Sawyers house the old lady and boy 
were standing at the door and they called me up to the house and 
asked me if I could tell them what was the matter with their 
furniture; it was all turned over; and I said that I could not, 
and then went in the house and saw it myself. The first thing I 
saw was a chair standing in the dining room and it jumped and 
fell over on the floor, and I said I am going to stand it up again 
and see if it will fall again, and in a little while it fell again; and 
then the boy asked me in the kitchen and just as I got in the 
kitchen a water kettle was standing on the stove and it jumped two 
times and slid off the stove on the floor, and after that I went back 
in the front room and the boy came around through the hall where 
the telephone was hanging and it fell on the floor from the stand 
where it stood, and then | stood it up again, and I stood a chair 
up against it and the boy walked past the chair and it fell over 
also and then the boy went upstairs and just as he got to the top 
of the stairs a large table tipped over up there and then he came 
down and there was a sewing machine—it was very heavy—and 
it seemed funny to me it had not fallen, and I said to the boy it is 
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funny it did not fall, and then I said it was too heavy, and then 
we went down in the basement to see if the basement floor was 
cracked or not and just as we got down there I heard a noise 
and we ran upstairs and the machine was over on the floor also. 
Well. I put my hand on the boy’s head and said, “ What do you 
think about it?) Are you afraid?” and he said, ‘ No.” 

\Well, that is all. H. J. GRANT. 


{1 had no opportunity to question this witness. He is 
undoubtedly sincere in his belief that the boy did not upset 
the various articles of furniture. He noticed the “ hopping ”’ 
motion of the kettle on the stove and the jumping of a chair 
and mentions that the chair by the telephone fell as Elwin 
passed it and also that the ‘phone fell when Elwin passed 
through the hall. When he placed a chair upright to see if 
it would fall a second time he does not say whether he 
watched the boy and the chair steadily until the chair fell. 
It is doubtless fair to assume that he thought he did from the 
balance of the account. After Dr. Gilbert’s explanation of 
the happenings by fraud on the part of the boy, I saw Mrs. 
Sawyers and in commenting on it she voluntarily mentioned 
the incident of the sewing machine and said that Elwin was 
on the landing in the basement with the Salvation Army man 
when the machine fell. I regard collusion as most improb- 
able in describing Elwin’s whereabouts at this time. | 


Statement of C. O. Johnson, Carpet Layer for Gevurtz’ 
Furniture Store. 

[1 hada talk with Mr. Johnson within ten days of October 
28, and he agreed to write out a statement, and did so later. 
The statement is not dated but was received in November. 
[ asked him to write me further explanations as to the loca- 
tion of the boy when things moved but he did not respond. 
However, in our conversation soon after the events I asked 
him about the position of the boy in the case of each move- 
ment of an object and he assured me that the boy was not 
near enough by any possibility to touch any of the things that 


moved. Mr. Johnson’s written statement does not mention 
the boy. | 


My Experience at the Sawyers Residence, 546 Marshall St. 
I arrived at the house at about 2.45 P. M., on the 28th day of 
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October, 1909, and left at about 3.30 P. M. ‘The first thing I saw 
upon entering was the furniture—tables, chairs, writing desk, 
Morris chair, couch—upset and scattered over the floor. Sur- 
prised at seeing all this | walked through the house and then went 
down to the basement and while there I heard a loud crash and 
upon coming back upstairs to the dining room I saw it was the 
sewing machine that had overturned, and after that I was standing 
in the front room and-then another crash upstairs. Upon going 
upstairs we found a table with a lamp sitting on it had overturned 
and smashed the lamp. Then coming downstairs we walked 
to the kitchen and there we saw a tea-kettle slide from the back 
of the stove to the floor, then walking to the front hall I saw the 
telephone fall to the floor. | turned around then and at the same 
time | saw a chair fall on its side in the dining room. I walked 
over to where it fell and picked it up and examined closely and 
found it to be an ordinary chair. I placed it on the floor in its 
right position and then | started to measure for a carpet in the 
parlor, for that purpose I was sent to this house by the firm I am 
working for. | got ready and placed my tape line and on looking 
back | saw the same chair that I had picked up and placed on the 
floor right. I saw it jump and wabble and then topple over and 
fall, then standing in the front hall I saw another chair fall [this 
chair was placed in front of the telephone]. By this time I had 
my measure ready and thought I'd take another look at the 
kitchen. I saw the pantry door fly open and then slam shut with 
a great force and at the same time I heard the knives and forks, 
| suppose they were, I did not see them but I heard them rattle. 
C.O. JOHNSON. 


Automatic Writing of Elwin March. 


On November 8 I spent the afternoon and evening at Dr. 
Gilbert’s home and took a planchette with me. I told Elwin 
that I had a new kind of plaything for him. He had just got 
hold of a boy’s biography of General Grant and did not want 
to leave it, but did so when I said he could read it after I had 
gone. I put my hands on the planchette with him and it im- 
mediately began to make scrawling lines. I took my hands 
off and it continued to move as before. Elwin said he had 
seen a planchette before and said that it wrote a little and 
answered questions. I asked what kind of questions and he 
said, “ Oh, foolish questions.” In the course of ten minutes 
planchette wrote Dr. Gilbert’s name and Mr. Sawyers’, and 
Mrs. Gilbert remarked that it might write mine. Soon after 
it did. At the end of three quarters of an hour the planchette 
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was writing with ease and rapidity, Elwin having one hand 
resting easily on it. The earlier sentences were written with- 
out any questions being asked and were disconnected if they 
can be called sentences: “Grandpa in a _ rocking-chair,” 
“The mud in the street,” etc. Mr. Sawyers was sitting in a 
rocking-chair and the street was in range of Elwin’s vision. 


A question was asked as to who was writing and the response 
was “ Planchette.”’ 


(Who is Planchette ?) 
A board. 


(Mrs. Gilbert: Is there any other realm?) 
I don’t know. 


(G. A. T. When will Dr. Gilbert get home?) 
Twenty minutes past six. 
| Dr. Gilbert arrived 18 minutes before six. ] 


Here planchette started off to write a brief account of the 
happenings in the Marshall Street house. ‘The matter had 
not been alluded to that afternoon. The account said the 
things had been moved by an unseen power. After plan- 
chette stopped I asked what the unseen power was. Plan- 
chette began to write rapidly and as the writing was not very 
legible I waited for it to stop before attempting to read it. It 
wrote ten lines and on examination it appeared that each 
line was the same—* Mr. Thacher is a Dam full.” At about 
this time Elwin had a coughing fit which tended to become 
spasmodic. I did not remember at the moment what I had 
been told about the coughing fits and I asked him if his 
throat troubled him. He said, “ No.” At the end of the 
writing (5.25 P. M.) the front door opened with a clicking 
of the latch and swung wide open. It seemed an absurd co- 
incidence but we decided that the door had not been tightly 
closed. It had not been opened since 2.45 P. M., and a little 
later while it stood open a gust of wind blew in and slammed 
an inside door. That was accepted as final proof that the 
wind did it. I do not attach any importance to this incident 
for no one can tell whether the door was securely latched or 
not. However, I am not going to exclude it from the ac- 
count because it is worthless as evidence of movement with- 
out contact. 


I asked Elwin to write my name on a sheet of paper. 
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He wrote Thahert. It is spelled Thacher. Mrs. Gilbert 
asked him to write the word “damn.” He wrote Dam. She 
asked him to write “ fool” and he spelled it “ full.” 

I examined the ten lines to see how my name was spelled. 
It was spelled Thater in the first two lines; Thacher (cor- 
rectly) in the next three lines; Thatcher in the next line; 
Thater in the next; Ther in the next; Thater in the last two. 
Mrs. Gilbert stopped by the table and reproved planchette 
for the improper language. After she had left the room it 
wrote, “ Mr. Thacher is a good man” and almost imme- 
diately, ‘““ F—is a Dam full.” F. is the given name of Mrs. 
Gilbert.] Then it wrote “ she is not.” The boy was appar- 
ently quite disturbed at the planchette’s use of language and 
said, “ Why, it might write that about me.” The next sen- 
tence but one it wrote, “ Elwin is a Dam full.” 

After dinner Dr. Gilbert sat by the boy to see what the 
planchette would write but there was not much written. E]- 
win complained of being tired which was not unreasonable as 
he had had his hand on the planchette for three hours. Dur- 
ing the afternoon Mrs. Gilbert asked planchette who had 
moved a rocking-chair that was left in the dining-room the 
day before and was found later in an adjoining room lying on 
its side with one rocker under a rug, the corner of which had 
been turned under. Planchette replied, “ Dorothea.” Dor- 
othea is Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert’s little four-year-old daughter. 
Mrs. Gilbert said that was the explanation she gave of the 
matter in Elwin’s hearing. 

On November 16 I spent three hours with Elwin March 
at Dr. Gilbert’s home. I looked over some sheets of auto- 
matic writing which he had done with Dr. Gilbert sitting by 
him. Many questions were answered by the word “no” 
though often the answer was not relevant. In response to an 
invitation to write a story planchette again described in dis- 
jointed fashion the falling of the plastering in the 17th Street 
house and said the owner, Mr. Dietrich, did the mischief. 

[Elwin is aware of the fact that Mr. Dietrich holds him 
responsible and has threatened dire proceedings if he can get 
hold of him. ] 


’ The upsetting of the furniture and breaking of dishes in 
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the Marshall Street house planchette ascribed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sawyers and added that they wanted to get rid of the 
dishes because they had too many.  Planchette said the 
chairs were tipped over at the Valley Hotel by Helen Saw- 
yers (Mrs. March’s sister and Elwin’s aunt) because she did 
not want him to stay there. The story wound up with 
“ Yours truly, Planchette.”’ 

Elwin told me he was getting very tired of staying in the 
house. He said he wished things would move. I asked him 
if it was fun to see them move and he hesitated and said, “ No, 
I don't know as it’s fun, but I wish they would move.” He 
alluded with some pride to the fact that two of the local 
theatres were having a scene showing how the furniture and 
dishes behaved in the Marshall Street house on October 20. 
The papers have been giving a prominent place to all items 
connected with the unusual happenings. Elwin offered to 
have the planchette write for me and I asked, “ Planchette, 
have you got anything at all for me to-day?” 

Anything at all. 

(When will Mr. Sawyers get back ?) 

| don't know. 

(Will things move for Elwin?) 

Yes, ina few days. 

(Will they move for me at my room?) 

No, you have not the power. 


Left to itself planchette made circles and uneven geomet- 
rical figures and scribbling marks. To-day Elwin kept his 
eyes shut while the planchette was writing. I desired to try 
the experiment of automatic writing to see if Elwin had the 
capacity. Admitting the possibility of “ faking ” I think that 
the character of the writing indicates its automatic nature 
which is of the simplest kind. So far as I know there has 
been no suggestion about spirits made to the boy in connec- 
tion with the planchette. He thought planchette great sport 
on November 8 and went into gales of laughter over its per- 
formances, and remarked several times, “ This is more fun 
thana picnic.” Ihave plaved several games of checkers with 
Elwin. He has learned to play very well in a couple of 
weeks. He seems to be a normal, active boy and brighter 
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than the average, though his spelling has phonetic tendencies. 
He is phlegmatic and yet there is a very marked high devel- 
opment of the nervous system, I fancy, with a brain that is 
quiet and I might say half asleep at times but unexpectedly 
keen and wide awake at other times. His grandparents say 
he has never walked in his sleep. I led up to the subject of 
dreams by telling him what Dorothea had to say about her 
dreams, but he was amused at her experiences and seemed to 
have none of his own to recount. He sleeps very soundly 
and as Dr. Gilbert puts it has the appetite of a wood chopper. 
He is a gentlemanly little fellow so far as I have seen any- 
thing of him, and that is the reputation his neighbors give 
him. ‘The first time I played checkers with him he tried to 
get two moves instead of one but he has not repeated that 
and he gets very much interested in the game and is de- 
lighted if he wins. ‘lo put it in a few words, he is as normal 
a boy of eleven years as one could hope to find, and above 
rather than below the average in intelligence. 

On November 19 I spent the afternoon and evening with 
Elwin March. I took him a copy of Lang’s “ Book of 
Dreams and Ghosts ” and, as his eyes are not strong, I read to 
him the story of the Thumbless Hand and Black Dogs, which 
he endorsed as “all right,” and the Amherst Mystery, which 
entertained him highly, especially because of the movements 
of objects and of flving bits of plaster. I then asked him 
which he would have,—a game of checkers, or the planchette. 
He chose the planchette and it very promptly promised 
movements of objects at the “ midnight hour” and also that 
the ghost would drag him and his grandpa out of bed and 
throw them out of the window. During the writing he had 
an attack of the coughing which has been referred to before. 
It lasted about a minute. 

I had him try gazing into a glass paper weight twice for 
periods of ten minutes, but he did not see anything. Dr. 
Gilbert had him try gazing into a glass of water the evening 
before, but with no results. In the evening we tried for raps 
and table tipping but got no results. Then I read aloud an- 
other ghost story and, as I read, there came some blows, ap- 
parently on the walls in the adjoining rooms which opened 
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from the room in which we sat. Dr. Gilbert endeavored to 
find what produced the sounds but could find nothing and de- 
cided that they came from the next apartment. (It is a 
double house with a single wall dividing the apartments. ) 

It is peculiarly difficult to locate an unexpected noise, as 
any one can determine by experiment, but Mr. Sawyers and 
[ sat facing in different directions so that the vertical planes 
between my ears and between his bisected each other at an 
angle of approximately thirty degrees, and we agreed that 
the sounds seemed to come from the rear part of the hall or 
from the room just back of the hall. (The doors were all 
open.) Dr. Gilbert also thought the sounds came from the 
rear part of the house and his conclusion that they were made 
on the other side of the house wall indicated the same gen- 
eral direction that Mr. Sawyers and I agreed upon. The 
sounds seemed to me to be altogether too clear and distinct 
to come from the other side of the wall, and it is my opinion 
that they came in the apartment in which we were sitting, 
though I can offer no explanation of them. The incident 
seems rather trivial, but as we had been sitting for raps and 
for table tipping, it is not improper to mention it, for the 
sounds were undoubtedly objective and they were not pro- 
duced by any one in the group of sitters. They were inex- 
plicable except upon Dr. Gilbert's theory that they were 
made upon the other side of the house wall. The only ob- 
jection to that was that they were clear and sharp, and I hold 
the personal conviction that noises are bound to be muffled 
or deadened by being heard through a wall of some thick- 
ness. 

I have known for several years the great difficulty of lo- 
cating sounds by the sense of hearing alone, but I was in- 
debted to Dr. Gilbert this evening for a practical demonstra- 
tion of the abselute impossibility of locating accurately any 
sound which occurs in the vertical plane between the two 
ears. For instance, a sound at the point of the chin or nose 
or immediately above or behind the center of the head. 
whether near or far, cannot be located at all except by sight 
or suggestion of some sort. On either side of that piane, 
Dr. Gilbert assured me that my hearing was good and that I 
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could locate sounds very well. I have since tried the ex- 
periments on others and have found that where the sense of 
hearing is not acute, sounds cannot be located accurately at 
all where the subject has his eyes shut. That’s an incidental 
illustration of the untrustworthiness of the sense of hearing, 
though, of course, it does not touch the validity of impres- 
sions on the sense of hearing where the sense is acute and 
where sounds occur outside of the vertical plane. 


Some Fraudulent Phenomena. 


On Sunday evening, November 21, I spent the evening 
at Dr. Gilbert’s home and saw Elwin and his mother, Mrs. 
March. It seemed on the day before (Saturday, November 
20), Mrs. Gilbert and Elwin had the apartment to them- 
selves, Mrs. Gilbert’s little daughter, Dorothea, having gone 
to visita playmate. It is also interesting to note that on the 
igth I had read to Elwin about poltergeist phenomena and 
that we had tried various experiments and that planchette 
had promised movements at the * midnight hour,” and that 
on the 16th planchette had promised movements in “a few 
days” and that Elwin had expressed the wish that things 
would move. It makes no difference whether the planchette 
writing was genuine subconscious phenomena or not; the in- 
teresting point is that it agreed with his conscious expression 
of a wish that things would happen. ‘They did happen on the 
20th and Elwin gave me an account of the “ movements with- 
out contact.” It was quite a long story and Elwin told it in 
a perfectly straightforward fashion. There were several 
chairs upset, some books pulled off the shelves, the heavy 
dining-room table was overturned. (Elwin said that it did 
not fall towards him) a lunch basket of handsome Chinese 
ware on the mantel in the parlor was moved partly over the 
edge of the mantel, and some dishes from the sideboard were 
found on the floor (unbroken) and finally a skillet on the 
kitchen range in which a pot roast was cooking was upset and 
the contents landed on the floor. Elwin said he saw nothing 
move except the skillet and that nothing made any noise in 
moving except the falling books, the dining-room table and 
the skillet. With those exceptions, he claimed to have found 
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the things displaced and called Mrs. Gilbert’s attention to 
them. Mrs. Gilbert said she made memoranda of all the oc- 
currences at the time and Elwin described with some amuse- 
ment how busy it kept her. She read her memoranda to me 
after Elwin had gone to bed. She was downstairs in the 
basement at the time the table fell (Elwin having the first 
floor to himself) and just before the crash she heard Elwin’s 
footsteps as he ran from the dining-room to the front window 
in the parlor, where he told me he was standing at the time 
the table fell (away from him). The books came off the 
shelf, just as Elwin passed the bookcase in following Mrs. 
Gilbert into the kitchen, and from a place on the shelf that 
he could most easily have reached as he passed. At the time 
of the fall of the skillet with the pot roast, they were both in 
the kitchen, Mrs. Gilbert having her back turned and Elwin 
being between her and the range. 

After hearing the two accounts, it seemed reasonably cer- 
tain that Elwin moved all the things himself in normal fash- 
ion. I said to Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert that I had no doubt 
whatever that he did, and there is no reason to change mv 
opinion. It is certain from the arrangement of the rooms 
and from all the circumstances that he could have moved 
with his hands everything that was moved, though all the 
proof that he did so is negative except the footsteps Mrs. 
Gilbert heard while in the basement just before the dining- 
room table fell. 

If Elwin did move the objects to keep up his reputation, 
it is fair to remember that the evening before the events was 
a sort of climax to the attempts to renew the phenomena by 
suggestion. Of course, that does not excuse him at all in the 
deception and his false statements though it may furnish a 
clue in explaining them. It also raises the question of 
whether he was responsible in normal fashion for all the 
movements of objects in the houses on Marshall Street and 
17th Street and the Valley Hotel. If the statements of the 
various witnesses are of any value whatever, he could not 
have wilfully caused the general wreck in the Marshall Street 
and 17th Street houses. 

Query: Could the fact that he had been the center of 
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attention for several weeks and that the interest was waning, 
together with the strong and constantly repeated wishes of 
the small group of persons about him that the movements 
without contact be repeated, be sufficient to induce him to 
“fake” the phenomena and then lie about it? Or, were all 
the witnesses utterly unreliable, and was the immediate fam- 
ily all bound together in the deception? 


More Fraudulent Phenomena. 


Elwin and his mother left Dr. Gilbert’s home at Thanks- 
giving. Mrs. March was there only about a week, going 
there at the time Mr. J. P. Sawyers returned to his home on 
Marshall Street, where Mrs. Sawyers had preceded him. On 
the evening of December 3 at about 4.30 P. M., I called on 
Mrs. March at the Valley Hotel and spent half an hour talk- 
ing with her and her sister Helen and the boy Elwin. Mrs. 
March voluntarily told me that she was afraid the doctors 
would hypnotize Elwin and “do things to him” if they got 
him by himself. 

As I went downstairs [ heard a loud noise apparently in 
or near the room I had just left. I had not gone fifty feet 
on the sidewalk before Elwin caught me and told me a chair 
had fallen over. I went back with him and found that the 
chair I had been sitting in, close to the door of the room, was 
tipped over, forwards. Miss Sawyers said that it fell on its 
side and then rose up and turned half over. She said she 
had left the room with Mrs. March and that Elwin followed 
her. Mrs. March then admitted that “things had been hap- 
pening ’’ since about half-past two o’clock. At the hour 
mentioned, she and Elwin were at the Sawyers home on 
Marshall Street. A stand was found upset in Samuel Page’s 
room and her work-basket was upset. She said Elwin was 
not near enough to disturb the work-basket. 

Elwin and I were left in the room while Mrs. March went 
for a letter to show me. I proposed to Elwin to walk into 
the hall and see if anything happened in the room where we 
were sitting. We left the room, but nothing occurred. Mrs. 
March came back with two letters and we returned to the 
room we had left, Elwin stopping in the doorway. I had 
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walked ahead of him and turned on entering the door in time 
to see the handle of a carpet-sweeper, which had stood across 
the narrow hall, just opposite the door, strike the floor at 
Elwin’s feet. ‘‘ There, it hit me on the arm,” he exclaimed. 
I think it did, probably, but he could have reached towards it 
and by taking hold of it near the middle of the upright handle 
and pulling it towards him, have received the blow, as the end 
of the handle described an are with the hinge on the sweeper 
as the center. I replaced the handle in an upright position. 

Elwin then pointed out how an empty five-pound lard pail 
resting on a box in the hall near the door to the left had 
moved to the edge of the box nearest the door. « As he stood 
in the doorway—or, more accurately, in the hall—I noticed 
that he made a motion towards the box on which the pail sat. 
I should not have thought of it again if he had not said as he 
straightened up, “this pipe is not hot, at all,” referring to a 
steam-heating pipe. There was such an obvious lack of con- 
nection between his remark and the motion he had just made 
that I thought he was trying to direct my attention in childish 
fashion. I responded as if interested in the new subject and 
began to read a letter which Mrs. March had handed to me 
and to watch Elwin at the same time. Ina moment he began 
to cough and half doubled up with a spasm, at the same time 
making a sideways motion towards the pail. I heard a noise 
precisely similar to one that would have been made by the 
pail being tilted partly over and then falling back on its base. 
He repeated the coughing and doubling up motion, at the 
same time moving perceptibly towards the pail, and the same 
sound was repeated. He was standing close enough to the 
door-post, so that I could not see his left arm when he doubled 
up, as I sat at his left hand and only half-facing him. He re- 
peated the performance and then again. The last time, in- 
stead of hearing the pail settle back on its base, we heard it 
clatter on the floor. The coughing stopped and also the 
spasmodic motions and Elwin exclaimed, “ There, the pail fell 
again! ”’ 

Mrs. March insisted that Elwin come into the room and 
he came in and took a chair diagonally across the dining-room 
table from me. His coughing fits returned and he doubled 
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over forwards in his chair at each spasm. A heavy glass 
bottle flew from the window-sill at his right hand at one 
spasm and the table was jarred and moved slightly at others. 
The table was finally moved directly away from him coin- 
cidentally with a spasm, and I changed my position so that I 
could watch his feet. It did not move again, but the bottle 
(already referred to) which had been set on the floor by him, 
was thrown from under the table into the room just as he 
doubled over almost to the floor with a coughing spasm. At 
the time of the violent moving of the table, Miss Sawyers 
said to Elwin, “ You did that with‘ your foot.” Elwin re- 
plied, “‘ I did not,” and lapsed into sulky silence, adding, as an 
afterthought, to his aunt, “ You did it.” Mrs. March was 
fully convinced of the genuineness of the phenomena and 
expressed satisfaction that I had witnessed it. 

I told Miss Sawyers that what I wanted to see was a 
movement of an object entirely out of Elwin’s reach in every 
way; that to tell of a movement which Elwin might have 
caused in normal fashion would be simply to invite people to 
laugh at me. I added that the things that moved to-day have 
been easily within Elwin’s reach. I asked her if she had seen 
anything move that was entirely out of Elwin’s reach and she 
said that she had; that she had seen the teakettle move on the 
stove at the Marshall Street house when Elwin could not 
have caused it. 

Attempting to look at the day’s silly performance from 
the point of view of the family, my impression is that they 
saw enough at the houses on 17th Street and Marshall Street 
to thoroughly convince them that the happenings were super- 
normal, and that they do not now even attempt to observe 
what goes on, but accept everything, as the legal phraseology 
has it, as the “act of God.” ‘That may argue undue simplic- 
ity on my part, but betwixt that estimate and the one in- 
volving fraud by all of the members of the family, I think 
that preferable. 

December 7: I called at the Valley Hotel this afternoon 
and asked to see Helen Sawyers. I reminded her that she 
told Elwin on Friday that he moved the table with his foot, 
and added that I felt certain that he had moved all the things 
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that were moved the afternoon that I was there. I asked 
her to watch him closely and see if she could catch him in the 
act. She replied that she thought he did move some things 
just for fun, but that she was sure that he did not move the 
chair on the day when I was called back. 

Later, I saw Mrs. March, who told me about the move- 
ments of various objects, including a lemon pie and various 
dishes and kitchen utensils on Saturday the 4th, of which 
there was an account in the morning paper on Monday, the 
6th. The performance lasted for several hours and, judging 
from what I heard of it, it seemed reasonable to me to believe 
that all the movements of objects were of the same character 
as those that I witnessed on Friday. Mrs. March was satis- 
fied that the boy was not responsible in the normal fashion. 


Statement of Frank J. McGettigan in His Article in The 
Pacific Monthly for December, 1909, Entitled “A Nine 
Days’ Wonder.” 


I was hurried to the scene by A. W. Abel from his drug store 
across the street, my informant urging me to make haste if | 
would see “the most wonderful thing that ever happened.” 
I arrived at the Sawyers home about three-thirty o’clock, or it 
may have been three-forty-five o’clock. The house was crowded, 
everything was topsy-turvy, and Mrs. Sawyers was engaged in 
clearing the wreck. Every now and then little Elwin March 
would advise her not to pick things up, as they would only fall 
down again. 

I heard many noises, presumably caused by falling dishes, but 
after waiting in the house for more than an hour, I witnessed but 
two odd movements In the kitchen I saw a chair tip back by 
itself, as if occupied by somebody, and as it rested its back to the 
wall, only one leg of the chair touched the floor. Little Elwin 
March was probably four feet away from me at the time and 
laughed heartily when he saw I was startled. Two women 
rushed out in great haste at sight of the moving chair. Soon 
after I heard something crash in the parlor, and turning to see 
what it was, I heard a similar sound behind me. Turning to 
catch this movement, I saw a tin plate and some knives and forks 
land on the floor after dropping from the drain-board in the 
kitchen. 


Statement of Orton E. Godding, of “ The Oregonian ”’ Staff. 


I passed the Marshall-Street house at about two-fifteen o'clock, 
on my way down from the Good Samaritan Hospital, and 
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naturally taking a professional interest in the crowds that were 
passing the house, I followed. ‘The first phenomena to come to 
my notice was a heavy dining-room chair in the front room, which 
spun around like a top on one leg. ‘The boy was not in the room 
while the chair spun, but had just left it. Five other people were 
in the room at the same time. Passing into the kitchen, where 
there was a shelf of plates, I saw a plate leave the wall and float in 
the air. It appeared to come about three feet towards me and 
then was withdrawn, a moment later flying with incredible force 
towards me, precisely as if an unseen hand had hurled it. It 
crashed to pieces on the wall behind me. Young March was 
present. On the table some knives rose on the tips of their blades 
and seemed to float towards the floor, but to my firm belief, re- 
mained for some seconds absolutely motionless in mid-air. A 
woman, who said her name was Mrs. R. T. or R. B. 
Edwards, at this juncture fainted, and in the confusion I could 
not be sure whether the boy was present. There was a kettle 
full of water on the stove. From time to time I observed this 
utensil tilt forward and empty some water on the floor, a little 
at atime. ‘This happened on several occasions, several minutes 
apart. In common with others, I heard a groaning sound that 
seemed to pervade the house. I can only liken it to the sound 
heard in the after cabin of a sailing ship in a gale. The sounds 
seemed almost exactly similar. 

| hurried back to the hospital to get an electrician who, at the 
time, | believed might furnish an explanation, but was un- 
successful in obtaining one. I returned to the house and was re- 
fused admittance, the occupants telling me all the reporters had 
been in who were going to get in. 

[Orton E. Godding in The Pacific Monthly for December, 1909.] 


[The following is Mr. Goddings’ answer to my inquiry if 
the above statement was accurate. | 


Orton E. Godding, Portland, Oregon, 
Morning Oregonian Office, 
December 21, 1909. 
Mr. George A. Thacher, City. 

Dear sir:—While somewhat altered in point of view, I believe 
the statement to which you refer in your letter on December 13 
to be correct in point of fact. I am, sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
ORTON E. GODDING. 


Statement of A. W. Abel. 


Portland, Oregon, January 25, 1910. 
| was in Mr. Sawyers’ house at 546 Marshall Street on October 
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28, 1909, early in the afternoon. I went into the pantry at the rear 
of the dining room. There is a wide shelf something over three 
feet from the floor, running along the south wall and at right 
angles to the pantry shelves, enclosed by glass doors. ‘There 
were, say, half a dozen small dishes, saucers and plates, on the 
shelf, and while I was in the pantry these dishes slid off the shelf 
and fell on to the floor and were broken. The boy, Elwin March, 
was not in the pantry at the time. 

Soon afterwards I was in the front room (the parlor) and saw 
a chair rise up in the air some six inches from the floor without 
being touched and then fall as if it had been propelled to one side. 
Elwin March had just before walked through the room. 

A. W. ABEL. 


Statement of C. M. Sanford. 


Portland, Oregon, January, 27, 1910. 

I was in Mr. Sawyers’ house at 546 Marshall Street on October 
28, 1909, at some time between half past four and six o’clock P. M. 
While standing in the doorway between the dining-room and 
pantry I saw through the doorway from the pantry to the kitchen 
a bunch of knives and forks, and a dish, which were resting on 
the drain-board of the sink, slide off and fall to the floor without 
being touched by any one that I could see. They appeared to be 
raised up slightly from the drain-board, but no noise was made 
by them until they struck the floor. A little later in the parlor 
I saw two dining-room chairs slide together striking their backs. 
There were several people in the room, among them being Elwin 
March. Some one accused him of moving the chairs, but he de- 
nied it. I saw them move, but could not see that any one moved 
them. A little later in the same room I saw the Morris chair tip 
over and fall to the floor. I did not see any one touch it. I heard 
the lounge move in the dining room, but did not see it, and I got 
into the kitchen in time to see the teakettle on the floor, but I did 
not see it fall from the range. I saw no indications of any one in 
the house moving the objects, and was inclined to credit the 
movements to electricity, though I could not understand how it 
happened. 

(Did you notice if the knives and forks and dish on the drain- 
board of the sink rested on a cloth when they moved, or if they 
rested directly on the wood?) 

They rested on the wood. There was no cloth. 


[Mr. Sanford has read this account and says that it is ac- 
curate, but he does not wish to sign it. He is the Principal 
of one of the City Schools. | 
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Statement of Jerome E. Holmes. 


Portland, Oregon, February 1, 1910. 

| was in Mr. Sawyers’ house at 546 Marshall Street on the 
afternoon of October 28, 1909. When I was in the dining-room 
1 saw a chair which was standing near the door go right up in the 
air as much as three feet and then, while it was poised in the air, 
it turned half over to a horizontal position and then fell to the 
floor. ‘There were several persons in the room, but no one was 
near the chair when it went up in the air. Elwin March had 
just gone out of the door and was outside when the chair, which 
was in the room, rose up and fell. The chair was plainly in my 
sight and I am sure that no person in the room touched it during 
its movements. 

While in the kitchen I heard some knives and forks fall on to 
the floor. | saw them on the drain-board of.the sink a little time 
before they fell, but I was looking in another direction when they 
fell. No one was near the drain-board when they fell. 

Later, while I was in the hall opposite the door leading into 
the dining room, | saw through the open door two chairs which 
were about a foot and a half apart rise up in the air at the same 
time. They went up about a foot and then struck together, 
afterwards falling apart to the floor. I saw the movements of 
the chairs distinctly, and they were made without any assistance 
from any person in the room. I also heard the noises made by 
the dishpan in falling and by some chairs that fell over and by 
dishes that were moved, but I did not see them move. 

I saw the woodpile across Marshall Street from the front of the 
house fall down, but cannot believe that Elwin March had any- 
thing to do with it or that it was more than an accident which 
might have occurred at any time. Elwin was standing in the 
front door at 546 Marshall Street at the time that the pile of wood 
fell. I was immediately behind him in the hallway and saw the 
wood pile collapse. 

I have hesitated about signing any statement concerning these 
matters because I have frequently been asked if I saw things move 
without being touched, and whenever I responded and said that 
I did, I was apt to hear the response, “ Well, you must be crazy!” 
The things actually happened, however, as I have described them. 


JEROME E. HOLMES. 


Statement of Samuel Page. 


Portland, Oregon, February 7, 1910. 

In the matter of the rnovement of objects without their being 
touched, which has been discussed in connection with Elwin 
March in the house at 546 Marshall Street and also in the house 
in which the Sawyers family lived on 17th Street, I have to say 
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that plastering flew from the wall and objects moved without any 
assistance from any human being. Of those facts I have personal 
knowledge, but the talk about spirits and mediums has made me 
disgusted. 1 declined to sign a statement or to make any upon 
Dr. Gilbert’s request soon after the occurrences in the Marshall 
Street house. Upon further solicitation to tell what | know and 
upon the assurance that a record is desired simply for references 
in case similar happenings are reported, | will say that I live in 
Mr. Sawyers’ family and that while we were in the house on 
l7th Street owned by Mr. Dietrich I saw the plastering on the 
floor in the front hall which came off the wall in the parlor and 
was carried across the room and out of the open door into the hall. 
| did not, however, see it fly off the wall. I did see plastering 
fly from the wall in the pantry and break the glass in the cupboard 
doors in the north end of the pantry. I was standing in the 
doorway of the pantry at the time. The plastering flew from the 
west wall of the pantry towards the north end of the pantry 
(where the cupboard is) at an angle of about 35 degrees and broke 
the glass. The plastering flew with a good deal of force. ‘The 
doorway in which I stood opens from the south end of the pantry 
into the kitchen. ‘There was no one in the pantry at the time the 
plastering flew from the wall and broke the glass. The plastering 
came off the walls in the different rooms as high as the tops of 
the door frames in the kitchen and pantry and from both walls 
and ceiling in the dining-room and from several places close to 
the ceiling in the front room upstairs. 

| was called over to the house at 546 Marshall Street on 
October 28, 1909, by Mr. Sawyers, who said that things were 
being moved without any one’s touching them. I laughed at the 
idea, but went to the house. ‘The first thing that I noticed was a 
kettle with a piece of meat in it cooking on the range in the 
kitchen tip over and fall to the floor, spilling the meat and broth. 
Elwin was in a corner of the room. Later, while I was at the 
west end of the kitchen, Elwin passed me, going to the east end of 
the kitchen and then into the hall. As he went by the range, or 
after he had gotten by, the teakettle twitched along as if it were 
following him, and tumbled to the floor. 

I did not see him touch it, but the suspicion was aroused in 
my mind that he might have touched it. 

I saw a chair in the dining-room rise up about a foot and then 
settle back in place again. Elwin was standing by my side. We 
were three or four feet from the chair. 

I proposed to Mrs. Sawyers to send Elwin to his mother and 
see if anything happened when he was out of the house, but she 
did not want to because he had a cold. 

\We heard the Morris chair tip over in the front room and 
went in there. While there, I saw two chairs in the dining-room 
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—there are wide folding doors between the two rooms—which 
were about a yard apart, slide together and strike. Elwin did not 
move the chairs together, for he was in the front room with me. I 
found a round table in my room upstairs turned completely upside 
down with the articles underneath and some of them broken. 
Two small articles, however, were not under the inverted table 
that had stood on it when it was in place. I did not see the 
table overturned. [ was in the hall when the woodpile across 
the street collapsed. Elwin was also in the hall as well as 
Holmes. We were well back in the hall. I have no doubt that 
the falling of the woodpile was an accidental occurrence which 
might have happened at any time. 

At night an attempt was made to get supper and the teakettle : 
was placed on the range and a fire kindled. The teakettle slid 
off the stove and fell to the floor. There were several members 
of the family in the room at the time. I saw the kettle fall but 
| did- not see any one touch it and did not suspect any one of 
touching it. 

About a month after these happenings | was washing my 
hands near the prescription counter in the drug store where I 
work when a small bottle dropped from the shelf to the counter 
and from there it dropped to the floor, it slid along on its base both 
times and after it struck the floor, it slid along on its base as much 
as afoot. ‘There was no normal cause for the performance. 


| Mr. Page has read this account and says it is accurate, 
but he does not desire to sign it. | 


Statement of T. Lyon. 


Portland, Oregon, Feb. 7, 1910. 

lam employed in A. \V. Abel’s drug store at 16th and Marshall 
Streets. About sixty days ago and at just about the time that 
Mr. Page saw a bottle drop from a shelf to the prescription 
counter and then to the floor and then slide along the floor on its 
base, I was in the room at the rear of the prescription counter with 
S. W. Bale. We were speaking of the price of “Scat” (a 
cleansing preparation) and he said he could get two boxes down 
town for a quarter. I replied, “ A quarter is too little for two 
boxes of Scat,’ and just as I said it two boxes of Scat fell to the 
floor from the shelf where they were stored. The shelf is about 
three feet and a half from the floor. The boxes were not on the 
edge of the shelf. Mr. Bale and I were the only persons in the 
room and we stood about eight feet from the shelf. I did not see 
the boxes fall and saw them on the floor. Scat is put up in 
round tin boxes and each one weighs approximately twelve 
ounces. It was a strange coincidence. 
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[Mr. Lyon has read this account and says that it is cor- 
rect, but that he does not wish to sign any statement about 
an occurrence of this sort. He added: “It’s a queer busi- 
ness.” 

On February 28 I called at the hotel and had a talk with 
Elwin. I asked him if he would do me a favor and he said, 
“Yes.” I said, “I am trying to get at the bottom of this 
matter and I am sure that you have done the things that 
have happened since you left Marshall Street.” I reminded 
him of the performances when I was at the hotel. He ad- 
mitted in a general way that he did them as if it were a mat- 
ter of no importance. I did not go into details about any of 
the occurrences, but asked him when he began to “ fake.” I 
asked him what he did at Marshall Street and he responded 
that he did nothing except to tip over the kettle of meat. 
| Reference to statement of J. P. Sawyers on November 8 
shows that Mr. Sawyers saw Elwin put his hand out and 
touch the kettle and that it seemed to follow him and fell to 
the floor.]| I asked Elwin about other things and he denied 
having anything to do with them. He also denied having 
anything to do with the occurrences in the 17th Street house. 
I asked about the “ goose ”’ and the kettle of meat. He said 
he was not in the house when either was tumbled to the 
floor. I asked him if he did not dig the plastering off the 
walls and throw it about, hitting the persons in the house 
when they were not looking. His response was, “ It hit me. 
A fellow wouldn’t hit himself, would he?” 


March 7, 1910. 

At ten o'clock this morning I called, with Dr. Gilbert, on 
Mrs. March and Miss Sawyers. The doctor told Mrs. March 
that Elwin had confessed to moving all the th ngs that were 
moved at the hotel and at the Marshall Street house. Mrs. 
March said that she could not say anything about things that 
she did not see, but that she knew that he did not move some 
of the things that were moved. Various things were re- 
ferred to and the doctor told how Elwin said he moved them. 
Mrs. March admitted knowing that he moved some things on 
the dining-room table at the hotel, but I neglected to ask her 
if she knew it at the time. Mr. Durnbeck was present and 
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detected the trick. Mrs. March gave some testimony about 
moving objects that I had not heard before, and Miss Helen 
Sawyers said very positively that she knew that Elwin did 
not move some of the things. Their manner was sincere and 
Dr. Gilbert and I agreed after we left the hotel that they 
were sincere in what they said so far as it was possible to. 
come to any conclusion. Mrs. March told of the movement 
of something on the range at the hotel and showed where 
Elwin was standing at the time. The distance was not so 
great but what she might have been deceived, though she 
was sure that she was not. She was deceived on the day 
when I was at the hotel in December. 

She told of chairs being upset in the kitchen when Elwin 
was in the hall outside and when she was between him and 
the chairs. If her memory is trustworthy, it is hard to guess 
how she could have been fooled, because the hall is a narrow 
one, and even for a boy who is quick as a cat, as Elwin un- 
doubtedly is, it would have been well-nigh impossible to 
have passed her without her knowing it. 

However, the really interesting testimony is in regard to 
the happenings at the Marshall Street house. Miss Sawyers 
said she went into the front room and that the chairs began 
to tumble over and the Morris chair fell down. Elwin was 
not in the room at the time. Mrs. March, hearing the racket, 
stepped into the front hall and as she did so the hall-tree was 
moved half around as if there was some one behind it who 
moved it. She said Elwin was in the back part of the hall 
which runs lengthwise of the house beside the stairway. 
There are two things that are absolutely certain: one is that 
the hall-tree is too heavy a piece of furniture to be moved by 
Elwin without considerable muscular effort; and the second 
is that it stands in a narrow place between the foot of the 
stairs and the front wall of the house just back of the front 
door, and if Mrs. March was in the hall where she could see it 
move, she must have stood where Elwin could not have 
passed her after moving it without brushing against her. 
She states positively that he was not near her, but was in the 
rear part of the hall. The testimony seems very good, but it 
is now more than four months since the occurrences. Mrs. 
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March also spoke of the teakettle full of boiling water being 
upset on the range on the evening of October 28. That has 
been referred to before, but Mrs. March says she saw it go, 
and that Elwin was at the south door of the kitchen when it 
happened. She said that on Friday, October 29, her brother, 
Frank Sawyers, was watching Elwin and walking behind him 
as he passed through the kitchen and that as he passed 
through the kitchen some dishes fell from the drain-board of 
the sink to the floor. After that, Mr. Sawyers took the boy 
to his mother at the Valley Hotel. 

Dr. Gilbert had assured me that Frank Sawyers assured 
him that he saw nothing move at the Marshall Street house 
and also that he refused to discuss the matter, so I have 
not attempted to see him. 

Dr. Gilbert expressed curiosity as to what started Elwin 
at his tricks and asked if he had read anything about Spirit- 
ualism. Mrs. March said there was a book on psychology in 
the hotel, but that Elwin would not read it. I asked her if 
she had got the book since these strange occurrences, and 
she said that she had. I asked if Elwin had had any op- 
portunity to read anything of the kind at his grandfather's, 
and she said that he had not. I said, “ None of the family 
is interested in Spiritualism?” and she said, “ No.” 


Statement of Frank Sawyers. 


March 9, 1910. 
| saw Frank Sawyers this afternoon at the Merchants’ 
National Bank, where he is janitor. I asked him about the 
occurrences at the Marshall Street house on the day after the 
general wrecking of the household goods. He told me that he 
was in the dining-room, sitting on the lounge, when his cousin’s 
wife (Mrs. Spaulding) carried a stack of plates into the kitchen. 
Elwin soon followed her and we tip-toed after Elwin to watch 
him. He said that the plates were placed on the drain-board of 
the sink and that Elwin passed by the drain-board and walked 
to the range and that the plates all fell to the floor and were 
broken into a great many pieces. I asked where Elwin was when 
the plates fell and he said that Elwin was standing by the range. 
I asked where Elwin’s hands were when he passed the drain-board 
and he replied that they were in his pockets. He said Elwin did 
not touch the dishes. 


FRANK A. SAW YERS. 
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[Mr. Sawyers signed this account of our conversation to 
attest its accuracy on May 23.] 

Within an hour after seeing Mr. Frank Sawyers I called 
with Dr. Gilbert on Mrs. March and the doctor asked her 
what Elwin said when she spoke to him about his confession. 
She replied in substance that Elwin said he owned up to do- 
ing everything at the Marshall Street house to get rid of Dr. 
Gilbert’s questions; that he didn’t believe in anything of that 
kind, anyway, but that he told him (Dr. Gilbert) that he 
could not prove it. [Dr. Gilbert’s account says that after 
about an hour and a half’s questioning about different things 
Elwin broke down and admitted everything at the Marshall 
Street house except the rocking-chair and the table upstairs.. 
Later at Dr. Gilbert’s office, he told how he made the rocking- 
chair jump and suggested that his cousin set the table up- 
stairs on a balance so that it would fall. ] 

Mrs. March said that she had talked with her father, Mr. 
Sawyers, about the confession of Elwin, and he said, “ Elwin 
might have done some of the things, but he knew that he did 
not do them all.” She added, “ Father would not lie about 
it to me.” She said, “ I saw him tip a chair over here at the 
hotel, but it was not a strange thing for an active boy to do, 
shut up as he was, for I would not let him go out alone.” 

Dr. Gilbert and I laughed at the result of telling Mrs. 
March and Miss Sawyers of Elwin’s confession, and Mrs. 
March and Miss Sawyers both laughed. ‘They were disposed 
to excuse the boy’s trickery at the hotel, but were absolutely 
confident of the facts of the movements of objects without 
Elwin’s help. Both to-day and Monday they both laughed 
scornfully at the suggestion that Elwin did the things he con- 
fessed to. They did not show any irritation, but were very 
positive, both in manner and speech. 

Mr. Frank Sawyers laughed to-day contemptuously at 


the idea that Elwin knocked the dishes to the floor while he 
was watching him. 


Statement of Shirley W. Bale. 


[There has been considerable delay in getting this state- 
nent, due to the fact that the Bale family had moved out of 
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the city a short distance. My fourth attempt was successful. 
The young man was somewhat impressed by the occurrences, 
as his statement shows. I did not relate Mr. Lyon’s story of 
February 17 to him (to refresh his memory) nor did I ask 
any leading questions, so his account may be regarded as that 
of a witness who is giving his own independent recollections. | 


Portland, Oregon, April 9, 1910. 

[ was employed at A. W. Abel’s drug store at 16th and Mar- 
shall Streets during November and December, of 1909, and Jan- 
uary of 1910. Early in December, as nearly as I can remember, 
| was with Lyon in the rear of room of the store used as a store- 
room. I had just a few days before bought some “Scat” (a 
cleansing preparation), and was on this day talking about the 
price of the boxes. I told Lyon that I could get it at another 
place for ten cents a box, but he said in substance that if it wasn’t 
worth the price they asked (15 cents a box, or two for a quarter) 
it wasn’t worth anything. The shelf on which the boxes of 
“Scat” were stored was about ten feet from where we stood. 
The shelf was about four feet from the floor. As we talked about 
the prices, two or three boxes of “Scat” tumbled to the floor. 
One of the boxes had the corners bruised and dented by the fall, 
and | exchanged the box of “ Scat” which I had bought a short 
time before for the bruised package, and I now have the box in 
my possession. I took it home and showed it to my folks, but 
they did not pay much attention to it. There was no one else 
in the room at the time of the occurrence but Mr. Lyon and my- 
self. The boxes stood back a little from the edge of the shelf. 

About a week later I was in the room where the prescription 
counter is with Samuel Page. He had just put a small bottle 
back on a shelf above the counter a little before and was putting 
up a prescription. I heard a bottle fall and turning around saw 
that a bottle had fallen to the floor and slid along the floor as 
much as four feet. It did not fall over when it stopped. Scott 
said to me, “ Did you see that?” I did not see the bottle fall, 
but I did see it slide. 


SHIRLEY W. BALE. 


Statement of Harry Sawyers. 


Portland, Oregon, April 30, 1910. 

[ was lying on the bed in my room upstairs in the house on 
17th Street, facing the head of the bed one evening and while I 
was reading, a piece of plastering flew from the wall above and 
back of the head of the bed and struck me on the face. I was 
alone in the room at the time. The plastering flew with enough 
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force to sting my face. This occurred during the latter part of 
the time when the plastering flew from the walls of our home 
on 17th Street and was about the middle of September, 1909. 

After the time I have mentioned when I was hit by a piece of 
plastering in my bedroom, I was in the kitchen one Sunday 
morning and saw the plastering fly from the wall between the 
door leading into the dining-room and the door to the pantry, 
and one piece went through the kitchen window, breaking the 
glass. ‘The same morning the plastering flew from the wall in 
the pantry and broke a glass in the cupboard door. 

After we moved to the house on Marshall Street I saw a pile 
of plates tumble from the drain-board of the sink to the floor and 
break in pieces. This happened on the day after the general 
upsetting of the furniture and the breaking of dishes. Elwin had 
just walked into the kitchen with his hands in his pockets. He 
came into the kitchen from the pantry but did not pass close 
enough to the dishes to touch them. I was in the kitchen and 
saw the whole performance. 


HARRY SAWYERS. 


Conversation With Mr. and Mrs. Ray Spaulding. 


On the 8th of May, tg10, I saw Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding, 
relatives of the Sawyers family, who were at the house on 
Marshall Street on the day after the general upsetting of the 
household belongings in October, 1909. Mrs. Spaulding’s 
statement that she carried a pile of plates from the dining- 
room into the kitchen agreed with what Mr. Frank Sawyers 
said on March 9 as to that fact, but she said there was a 
heavy vegetable dish on top of the plates. She said she had 
stepped back into the pantry when she heard a crash in the 
kitchen and stepping quickly to the door leading into the 
kitchen she saw the dishes on the floor, many of them being 
broken. Elwin had passed by the drain-board of the sink 
where the dishes rested just after he entered the kitchen from 
the pantry. When Mrs. Spaulding saw the broken dishes on 
the floor, Elwin was standing by the range with his hands in 
his pockets. 

At the time of the crash Mr. Spaulding said he was stand- 
ing near the sink, but was looking out of doors. Neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Spaulding saw the dishes move. They live about 
eight miles out of Portland and visit at the Sawyers home 
occasionally. Their testimony confirms the fact that the 
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dishes were broken something like twenty-four hours after 
the events which attracted so much attention. Neither one 
had any opinion as to how it happened, but Mrs. Spaulding 
expressed the conviction that she did not set the stack of 
dishes on the edge of the drain-board. 

The statements made by Mr. Frank Sawyers and Mr. 
Harry Sawyers that Elwin did not touch the dishes and that 
he had his hands in his pockets when he passed near where 
they rested are interesting. ‘The fact that Mrs. Spaulding 
had just brought the dishes out and placed them on the drain- 
board rather negatives the idea of the use of a string in pull- 
ing them off unless Elwin used a lasso, and he could not have 
done that without his uncles seeing him do it, according to 
their statements. In getting this testimony I refrained from 
asking any leading questions. 


Summary and Analysis. 


A somewhat careful investigation of this case has shown 
fraud subsequent to the main events and a confession as to 
some of those occurrences and which has since been repudi- 
ated. All this looks rather hopeless, so far as finding out any- 
thing is concerned, but a careful study of my records made at 
the times of the occurrences and of the getting of evidence 
suggested a careful analysis of the whole situation as the only 
chance of getting at the facts. Before pointing out the sev- 
eral possible explanations, there are at least four preliminary 
questions to be considered, for the reason that they affect 
very vitally the point of view. 

First: Do objects ever move without being touched by 
some discoverable agency? It is our everyday experience 
that they do not, and so it is very natural to decide that testi- 
mony to the contrary is based upon illusion or fraud. The 
skeptic of strong convictions is unconsciously led by them to 
reject such testimony bit by bit, and to reach the result he 
was middling sure of, all along. On the other hand, the man 
who believes that such movements of objects without contact 
do sometimes occur is apt to be credulous because he is ready 
to believe. 

Second: Are the witnesses in this case to be trusted> 
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We know that intelligent witnesses with good intentions con- 
tradict each other about everyday affairs. What can we 
think of the testimony in a case of this kind? Witnesses are 
not trained observers as a rule and the events come as a sur- 
prise. In jury cases in court the matter has to be settled by 
the weight of the evidence for or against. 

Third: Woes trickery destroy the presumption that there 
may have been genuine poltergeist phenomena ? 

Fourth: In the case of a good-natured boy of eleven, of 
phlegmatic temperament, would rigid cross-examination by 
adults for whom he had some regard and respect, lead him to 
confess to things he did not do in view of the fact that he had 
been detected doing similar things? In other words, do 
children tell the truth naturally and instinctively and stick to 
it, or, do they react to such a strain as barbarous men of un- 
developed minds do? 

It is possible to study the testimony of over twenty wit- 
nesses in this case. It is direct and clear, and while there 
are some discrepancies, they are few in number and do not 
affect the main facts. According to the testimony of intelli- 
gent men and women, a majority of whom were entirely dis- 
interested, objects actually did move without contact. I am 
sorry to say that I am in the position of the general public; 
I was not there to see. ‘That being the case, all I can do is 
to apply all the possible explanations in the most rigorous 
fashion in view of the testimony, and all the facts and sur- 
rounding circumstances. I make no apology for raising the 
questions of fraud and conspiracy to perpetrate fraud on the 
part of the boy and his relatives, and shall point out the facts 
tending to prove and those tending to disprove the various 
explanations. 


First Explanation. 

The boy originated the scheme of digging the plastering 
from the walls in the 17th Street house and throwing it about, 
breaking windows and hitting persons who were present and 
upsetting the 20 th. tailor’s goose and the iron kettle with 
meat cooking in it on the range. He changed his plan 
slightly in the Marshall Street house and began on October 
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28 by digging a round hole in a newly-baked cake and scat- 
tering the crumbs over the kitchen floor, and on getting his 
ears boxed for allowing the cats to get in, he took a ball bat 
and started after them. He managed, however, to get into 
the kitchen almost immediately without being seen, and dug 
the rest of the cake out of the tin and scattered it all over the 
kitchen floor and got away without being caught. Being 
fairly started now on his wild career, he tipped a kettle of 
cooking meat to the floor, upset milk, gravy and vegetables 
and began to tumble things about, breaking a great many 
dishes, overturning a lounge and the dining-room table, twist- 
ing the cuckoo clock half around on the wall, lifting a large 
picture with the hook free from the moulding and sliding it 
gently down the wall, making chairs dance (“ walk” he de- 
scribed it) and raising some of them several feet in the air, 
sweeping knives and forks from the sink drain-board in the 
kitchen, making the dishes sail in the air and doing various 
other pranks, including inverting a heavy round table up- 
stairs and incidentally scaring a lot of spectators who saw 
the things happen but who never were able to see him do 
them. 

At the Valley Hotel and at Dr. Gilbert’s home he became 
somewhat chastened in his activities and merely moved ob- 
jects gently and as a rule without noise. He successfully 
carried through this scheme without assistance and without 
being detected until some foolish psychic researchers camped 
on his trail. When he was confronted with the assurance 
that his plan was understood, he admitted the later perform- 
ances but denied all knowledge of the more sensational oc- 
currences, but after considerable cross-examination he broke 
down and admitted a good many things, denying two things 
in the Marshall Street house and everything on 17th Street, 
and another time suggesting that a relative caused the table 
to overturn and remarking that the 17th Street house was 
settling and made things fly. Later he repudiated his con- 
fessions and plead ignorance as to the cause of most of the 
performances. 

That seems to be a decidedly ambitious program for a boy 
of eleven. If it be the true explanation, the youngster is not 
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only a genius in his line, but he has a capacity for initiative 
which psychologists usually deny to children. The scheme 
was nearly crowned with complete success, witness the col- 
umns in the daily papers, the associated press dispatches, a 
magazine article, addresses by various public speakers, and 
the testimony of over twenty witnesses. On this hypothesis 
the boy’s family,—grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins,— 
who should know him fairly well, were completely deceived 
not only in the boy’s character, but by his sleight-of-hand 
cleverness. The witnesses at Marshall Street, including two 
newspaper reporters, a physician, the principal of a city 
school, a druggist, and several of his assistants, saw chairs 
and table and dishes move, but could not see the boy’s hand 
and arm move them. ‘They saw no pulleys, strings or wires, 
and it would have required an extensive assortment scattered 
through all the rooms. If they had all been hypnotized and 
directed not to see how the things were done but merely to 
see them go, the experiment in hypnotism would have been 
a complete success. ‘To put it another way, they were all the 
victims of negative hallucinations, and yet there was no hyp- 
notist present unless it was the boy, and if he hypnotized 
them he did it without preparation and without any formula. 

Perhaps some of the witnesses were hysterical, and if that 
means abnormal brain activity, their statements are more or 
less unreliable. Probably some of the witnesses did not have 
acute senses and did not get impressions with perfect clear- 
ness and accuracy. Very likely some of the witnesses were 
not in good health and their brains were not properly nour- 
ished and really close attention was impossible. It is reason- 
able to suppose that some of the witnesses were normal and 
observed and reported accurately. One witness is engaged 
in a business which requires care and accuracy. His amuse- 
ments are playing foot-ball and base-ball. His story as 
printed in the papers at the time agrees with his story three 
months later. He felt no electric thrills and heard no moan- 
ing noises. He saw chairs rise up in the air and turn and fall 
and he did not see the boy move them. It is hard to believe 
that he was completely deceived. There were other appar- 
ently good witnesses, but the reader can select them. 
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Some witnesses remember best what they see; others, 
what they hear, etc. To illustrate: one witness observed 
and mentioned voluntarily that when the knives and forks 
rose from the drain-board and fell over to the floor, that they 
made no noise until they struck the floor. He had what is 
sometimes called an auditory memory and that curious little 
detail was noted instantly. In that connection it is curious 
to note on analyzing the testimony that two other witnesses 
noticed that the knives and forks rose from the drain-board 
perceptibly before they fell to the floor. It is a trifling de- 
tail, but very interesting. Elwin March, a few days after the 
occurrences, mentioned that disposition of things to rise a 
little when they moved. He called it “ walking.” I think I 
can say with certainty that these witnesses were disinterested 
and were not in collusion with the boy. If the boy moved 
the things with his hands, it is not only strange that his hand 
was not seen, but it is strange that there was a rising motion 
first and very strange that there was no clash of knives. Let 
any one try to move knives and forks from a board and see 
if the thing can be done as these witnesses voluntarily de- 
scribed it. 

Prof. Muensterberg in his book “On the Witness Stand ” 
tells how poorly his students observed what he was doing 
with one hand while he was distracting their attention with 
the other. In this case, the boy apparently did not try to 
distract the attention of the witnesses with one hand, though 


his grandfather says that he noticed often although not al-. 


ways, that Elwin had his hand and arm raised at the time 
when things moved. 

One witness says he heard some one accuse Elwin of 
moving the objects, but that person was not found by the 
investigators. A number of witnesses declined to tell what 
they saw. 

This relates chiefly to what happened on Marshall Street, to 
which Elwin under cross-examination finally pleaded guilty, 
but it does touch the 17th Street house. The daring of the 
youngster in destroying property, especially food like newly- 
baked cake and the cooking meat and broth, not to mention 
plastering, window-glass, and dishes,—there are several able- 
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bodied men in the family—seems rather remarkable, but 
that’s doubtless a mere detail. He was achieving fame with 
the prospective aid of the associated press. 

As for that desire for fame at eleven, Stanley Hall on 
page 282, Vol. I, of “Adolescence,” quotes Down, who says 
that as the age of puberty approaches, among other defects 
“there is a passion for creating astonishment and consterna- 
tion by mischief, great cleverness in concealing delinquencies 
by lies, no natural affection and no conscience,” etc. 

There are a few facts about the 17th Street house which 
cannot be overlooked on this theory of Elwin doing all the 
mischief unaided. The testimony of the plasterer includes 
the statement that no plastering was off in any place higher 
than the boy could have reached while standing on the floor. 
The repaired spots in the kitchen, pantry, dining-room and 
the front room upstairs disprove that finally. If the boy did 
the mischief, he must have used something fairly high to 
stand on, and in the dining-room and in the front room up- 
stairs he must have used some kind of sharp instrument at- 
tached to a pole of some length. ‘The difficulties in the way 
of his doing it without the knowledge of the family are very 
great, though perhaps it was not a physical impossibility. 
However, here come in the direct statements of all the mem- 
bers of the family (some signed and some by word of mouth) 
that they saw the plastering fly from the walls. The state- 
ments are most explicit. One testified to seeing plastering 
fly from the pantry wall while no one was in the pantry and 
while he stood in the door between the pantry and kitchen. 

All of the family practically testified that Elwin was not in 
the house half of the time when these things happened. One 
thing is certain: ‘These statements are true or they are not. 
If they are true, the happenings were inexplicable and were 
probably what are called supernatural. If untrue, they in- 
dicate a conspiracy to do mischief. 

Can any one find this first explanation a reasonable one? 


Second Explanation. 


There was a conspiracy to perpetrate petty fraud involv- 
ing the destruction of property or else to conceal the delin- 
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quencies of Elwin in the matter. To accept the explanation 
that Elwin was to be protected is to assume that some able- 
bodied men were unable to suppress an eleven-year-old boy, 
and that they submitted to great annoyance and some finan- 
cial loss, and moved from a house where they professed a 
desire to stay, and after getting into another house in the 
next block, they again submitted to the excessive annoyance 
of his tricks, involving most unwelcome publicity, the de- 
struction of dishes and waste of food, with the prospect of 
being compelled to move from that house before they were 
fairly settled in it, and then cheerfully lied about all the per- 
formances. 

The mere statement of that possible explanation seems to 
demonstrate its absurdity. American children have some- 
thing of a reputation for dominating the family, but the best 
trained old folks that ever submitted to a youngster’s whims 
would hardly submit to such a program, and if it is conceiv- 
able that they should submit, it is not conceivable that they 
should not voice their despair. 

There remains, then, the hypothesis that the conspiracy 
was a deliberate one from the beginning. The plan was 
made to do what was done with, of course, some object in 
view, for, while a child may play tricks (and destructive ones ) 
in enlarging his experiences, it is unthinkable without leaving 
sanity and going.into the realm of bedlam to suppose that 
adults will destroy their own property and make themselves 
the center of public comment and criticism without some 
definite aim. Did they want to leave the 17th Street house? 
If so, why not leave at the end of the month? Did they want 
to leave the Marshall Street house before the carpets were 
down? If so, why go into it? (The family is living quietly 
in the Marshall Street house at the present time.) Was the 
whole scheme a plan to make money? Was the boy to be 
exploited as a wonder-worker and then exhibited for pay? 
Such a plan could not be carried out quietly, of course, but 
would have to be carefuly arranged for and then carried out 
with boldness. On that theory the climax was reached on 
Marshall Street on October 28. Unlimited advertising had 
been secured at the cost of some demolished furniture, wasted 
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food and broken dishes. Did the conspirators’ courage give 
out at the crucial moment, that they should have gone into 
retirement just when the prospective harvest was ripe? All 
of the witnesses were sure there were supernormal phenom- 
ena, and persons stood around on Marshall Street for days 
after, merely to look at the house where something had hap- 
pened. There are a number of citizens of Portland who 
wanted to see the family, but they were barred out. Unless 
the members of the family were most consummate actors, 
they were profoundly anxious to escape the horde of inves- 
tigators and curiosity mongers. Of that fact there can be no 
doubt. And yet if the scheme was to make money then was 
the time to take advantage of the fickle curiosity of the pub- 
lic. Yet nothing was done. There has been nothing done 
since that I know of, and the boy has returned to school and 
the members of the family are going on their uneventful way 
apparently sincerely glad that the excitement is over. 

It is true that after the event Spiritualists volunteered the 
opinion that the boy was worth thousands of dollars, but that 
was on the assumption that the manifestations were the real 
thing and with the added proviso that his mediumistic pow- 
ers be developed properly. I do not have personal knowl- 
edge of the fact, but I have been informed that Elwin did sit 
on the stage during a spiritualist lecture this winter, but as 
proof of a conspiracy to perpetrate fraud with the object of 
getting money, I regard it as inadequate. [Mrs. March says 
that Elwin did not sit on the stage. | 

The immediate family have given a great deal of assist- 
ance in carrying out the investigation and it has been done 
willingly. There has not on every occasion been that abso- 
lute frankness that is so helpful in getting at the bottom of a 
mystery. For instance, Mrs. March did not tell that she 
caught Elwin tipping a chair over in December until March 
9. ‘The uncles and cousin have not rushed to our assistance 
in the investigation and have declined to sign statements— 
with two exceptions,—taking the ground that it could do no 
good. Their aid would have been very valuable. I leave 
the question open as to whether that action tends to prove 
conspiracy. ‘There have been some questions by members 
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of the family to Elwin, asking him if he did some of the things 
since leaving the Marshall Street house. Does that indicate 
conspiracy? Mr. J. P. Sawyers’ remark that he often noticed 
that Elwin had his hand and arm raised at the time of a 
movement of some object showed observation on his part. A 
conspirator could not fail to notice the significance of that 
coincidence, while a believer in the genuineness of the phe- 
nomena might regard it as merely interesting. 

Of course, the testimony of all disinterested witnesses as 
to the genuineness of the occurrences tells against the con- 
spiracy idea as well as against trickery on the boy’s part 
alone. My personal opinion after nearly five months’ inves- 
tigation, is that there is no proof of conspiracy. ‘There has 
been no motive, adequate or inadequate, that I have been able 
to think of; besides, | do not regard the members of the fam- 
ily as having the right sort of stuff in them to originate and 
carry out a complicated plan of the sort where no develop- 
ment could be foreseen with any accuracy. As for the opin- 
ion of the readers of this analysis, it depends probably upon 
their decisions concerning the four preliminary questions. 
[f movement without contact is impossible, and the boy could 
not have done the things without the knowledge and conse- 
quently the assistance of his family, there must have been 
conspiracy. I have described the suspicious circumstances 
(if they are suspicious) and the reader’s conclusion must be 
his own. [am inclined to object to one thing in the name of 
logical sanity, and that is crediting the boy with all the neces- 
sary trickery and deception up to the point where it appears 
to have been a physical impossibility to do some things and 
then to say, “ Oh, he must have had a confederate.” 

In arranging any kind of a conspiracy the chances of the 
boy's being caught in his feats of moving things must have 
been estimated, and the success of the whole plan must have 
been known to rest on his skill or that of his confederates. 
That fact is certain, and the only question is, does it favor the 
conspiracy explanation? Persons sometimes take advantage 
of an event, but to plan beforehand involves anticipating suc- 
cess, at least. Is this conspiracy idea an inherently reason- 
able explanation ? 
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I have not discussed the theory that the boy and some 
one member of the family were in collusion for the following 
reasons: .\ll of the family are adults except the boy, and, 
while it may be conceivable that an adult would conspire with 
an eleven-year-old boy to perpetrate malicious mischief with 
no apparent aim, yet the written statements and oral testi- 
mony of the various members of the family show that no one 
person was invariably present when the movements occurred 
except Mr. and Mrs. Sawyers, who are between sixty and 
seventy years old. ‘These statements also agree so well as 
to the events described that it 1s not easily conceivable 
that some of them are false and some of them true. Of 
course, if all of them are false, that would indicate a con- 
spiracy, but that explanation has just been considered at 
length. 

There is the question, too, about there being a Spiritual- 
ist in the family who may have coached the boy to move ob- 
jects on the sly, with a view to ultimate fame. So far as I 
can ascertain, no member of the family is a Spiritualist, 
though the events described promise to lead the women of 
the family in that direction and perhaps Mr. J. P. Sawyers, 
the grandfather of the boy. Two of the boy’s uncles and his 
cousin have volunteered comments on Spiritualism that were 
contemptuous to the point of bitterness. I have learned 
these facts in the course of months and have listened to them 
without comment except to say that if there was any intelli- 
gence shown even in trying to attract attention, that it sim- 
ply raised the question whether if an intangible intelligence it 
was a spirit. I understand that this question of Spiritualism 
as an explanation of these happenings has not tended to create 
harmony in the family. If the impressions that I have gath- 
ered through the months that have followed the events nar- 
rated, are trustworthy, they have a bearing on the conspiracy 
hypothesis which is obvious. 


Third Explanation. 


‘There were some genuine movements of objects without 
contact in the 17th Street house and in the Marshall Street 
house (probably) and the boy incorporated them into his 
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own activities and had a bigger time enlarging his experi- 
ences than falls to the lot of the average youngster. 

The testimony of all the witnesses goes to sustain this 
explanation. It permits of a reasonable explanation of the 
source and progress of the boy’s deception, which is a serious 
puzzle for many good people. 

Irving King, in his “ Psychology of Child Development ” 
(1904) remarks that the mental processes of a child have all 
the meaning and reality that mental events of an adult have. 
They are not like adult events, but they must be interpreted 
in terms of the experience that rendered their appearance 
necessary. Speaking of what we call the imitative process 
he says: “A child sees an elder writing with a pencil. 
When he has a chance, he tries it. To an observer it is a 
“ase of imitation, but to the child it is an attempt to get a 
New experience with a pencil through the image furnished 
by the adult.” 

The significance to the child is not in the imitation, but in 
defining a new experience to himself. Playing school, 
church and store are instances. Prof. Baldwin remarks: 
* The point is this: the child’s personality grows; growth is 
always through action. He clothes upon himself the scenes of his 
life and acts them out; so he grows in what he is, what he understands, 
and what he is able to perform.” Wing remarks that the child 
is seldom or never imitating from his own point of view. It 
is an evolving experience of the spiral type. ‘“ How arbi- 
trary it is, then, to call the child an imitator when the adult 
is regarded as relatively free. The problem is in the per- 
sistence rather than in the imitation. Persistence reinstates 
the experience in more definite form.” 

Professor Royce says in substance that each experience 
has to be an involuntary one the first time; after that, it is a 
matter of will. The boy said in his confession that he did 
not know what made him move things and pretend thev 
moved without his touching them. It certainly is not a 
usual thing for normal children to do, and this boy is normal 
or what is called normal, according to the physician’s report. 
It might even be said that the more normal the boy, the more 
abnormal (or requiring explanation) are these performances. 
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Sully says in his “ Studies of Childhood ” that as the child 
grows older he gets more interested in the production or 
origination of things and has a keen delight in the realization 
of power. His method of reasoning is crudely anthropo- 
morphic, and like primitive man, he regards the operations 
of nature solely in relation to his personal affairs. (The 
grown-ups don’t always lose that trait; witness Peary’s sug- 
gestion that the reason for the existence of the Esquimaux 
was to assist (him) in finding the north pole.) Sully tells of 
a girl of nine who was looking out and seeing the snow driven 
towards the town of Milbury by the wind, and remarked, 
“ ['d like to live down in Milbury.” Asked why, she replied, 
“There must be a lot of wind down there; it’s all blowing 
that way.” He adds, ‘“ Children, as may be seen in this 
story, are particularly interested in the movements of things. 
Movement is the clearest and most impressive manifestation 
of life. All apparently spontaneous or self-caused move- 
ments are accordingly taken by children, as by primitive man, 
to be signs of life, the outcome of something analogous to 
their own impulses.” Again: ‘“ The child’s impulse to give 
life to moving things may lead him to overlook the fact that 
the movement is caused by an external force, and this even 
when the force is exerted by himself.” 

This from an authority on the mental processes of chil- 
dren is of especial interest in this case, as indicating how 
mysterious movements in the 17th Street house and possibly 
in the Marshall Street house, may have led this boy of eleven 
to reproduce the movements by natural means. He could 
not imagine what an important question he was meddling 
with, and the necessary deception in the beginning led di- 
rectly to innumerable untruths on his part. Where a child’s 
training has not been rigid, what Sully calls a childish pas- 
sion for acting a part, backed by a strong impulse to astonish, 
may easily lead to lying. That feature in this case is so un- 
usual that it deserves some attention. Whether the impor- 
tance of truthfulness from a scientific or useful point of view 
takes precedence over truth as a moral quality, may be a 
matter for discussion, but there can be no doubt that it must 
be viewed from both sides as a practical factor in life. Some 
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psychologists, if not all, are inclined to regard the child as 
distinctly unmoral. King says in regard to the child’s moral 
idea that it is clear he cannot at first, nor even well nigh to 
youth, have a comprehension of the meaning of the complex 
system of values recognized by society. He can learn their 
meaning only by meeting crises for himself. ‘That requires 
years of growth. “As far as adult values are concerned, the 
child is non-moral.” For the child, truth is a thing to be 
manipulated, to be juggled. That is peculiarly true because 
he has, like a savage, an undeveloped mind. 

Stanley Hall (page 452, Vol. II, ““Adolescence”’) in 
speaking of the period just before the ‘teens, says: ** Mor- 
ally he should have been through many if not most forms of 
what parents and teachers call badness, and Professor Yoder 
calls meanness.” After alluding to his moral, religious and 
rational nature as normally rudimentary, he says: “ He is 
not depraved, but only in a savage or half-animal stage, al- 
though to a large-brained, large-hearted and truly parental 
soul that does not call what causes it inconvenience by op- 
probrious names, an altogether lovable and even fascinating 
stage. ‘The more we know of boyhood the more narrow and 
often selfish do adult ideals of it appear. Something is amiss 
with the lad of ten who is very good, studious, industrious, 
thoughtful, altruistic, quiet, polite, respectful, obedient, gen- 
tlemanly, orderly, always in good toilet, docile to reason, etc., 
as the typical maiden teacher or the a Ja mode parent wishes.” 

The matter of the differing standards of truthfulness 
among adults has come home to me in collecting testimony 
in this case. Quite a number of witnesses were willing to 
tell what they saw, but refused absolutely to sign any state- 
ment. The majority of witnesses who signed statements did 
it with the express understanding that their names were not 
to be printed, and in the case of a reputable business man, I 
was told by a neighbor of his and by a business acquaintance 
in another part of the city that he assured them that he saw 
nothing whatever of the occurrences at the Marshall Street 
house. The only inference is that he considered that an ad- 
mission of witnessing supernatural performances would be 
distinctly bad for business. One witness remarked to me, 
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I am a notary public and I can’t stand this sort of advertis- 
ing.” That tends to provoke a smile, but the boy’s antics 
with truth provoke disgust. 

It is to be feared that we sometimes lose our sense of pro- 
portion in the question of truth-telling. What is for others 
sin is for the individual a somewhat virtuous experiment. 
For instance, the minister sometimes tells fables in the pul- 
pit. At least, there is the story by Robert Southey in his 
“ Life of John Wesley” (pp. 176-177), to the effect that 
Samuel Wesley wrote a severely critical letter to his brother 
John and assured him that he would be excommunicated by 
the church only that discipline was too low an ebb. Three 
weeks later Samuel died and John says in his Journal: “We 
cannot but rejoice at hearing one who had attended my 
brother in all his weakness, ‘that several days before he went 
hence, God had given him a calm and full assurance of his in- 
terest in Christ. Oh! may every one who opposes it be thus 
convinced that this doctrine is of God.” Southey adds: 
Wesley cannot be suspected of intentional deceit, vet, who is 
there, who, upon reading this passage, would suppose that 
Samuel had died after an illness of four hours?” Physicians 
sometimes deceive their patients and even their families and 
occasionally the public, for reasons which seem good. In 
social meetings and partings, we often deceive each other to 
our mutual pleasure and profit. Distinguished witnesses in 
court have been known to forget important matters, but that 
is doubtless due to the wise advice of their lawyers, who feel 
compelled to warn them that memory is treacherous. That 
wisdom of the lawyers is only equalled by the courage of the 
newspapers who always tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, regardless of its effect upon their pa- 
trons who pay for many pages of advertising. Among liter- 
ary men there is the story, whether apocryphal or not, that 
Sir Walter Scott, when his fame was secure as a poet, denied 
the authorship of the early Waverly novels on the sensible 
ground that it was nobody’s business. 

It really seems that truth-telling is a painful and diff- 
cult art, involving at least discrimination and good judgment, 
and that the best of men must be all their lives learning to do 
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it more effectually. This boy of eleven has failed, but I 
doubt if he should be branded as an impostor unless all the 
circumstances show fraud. 

Referring to my notes made at the time of the fraudulent 
phenomena at Dr. Gilbert’s home, it will be seen that the 
evening before | had been reading aloud some stories of 
Andrew Lang’s about poltergeist phenomena to Elwin. He 
was especially entertained by the Amherst case, because of 
the description of the movements of objects and of the flying 
bits of plastering. We deliberately tried to encourage the 
phenomena by talking about it. It came the next day, but 
beyond a doubt it was fraudulent. I consider myself respon- 
sible for making the strongest possible suggestions, and the 
next day the things happened, presumably because the op- 
portunity came so soon afterwards. He played some tricks 
for my edification at the hotel one day early in December and 
I have to say of his sleight-of-hand work that it was of a 
strictly childish character. It has been suggested to me 
twice since the confession was made public that if all the 
witnesses were entirely deceived it would be in order to tell 
not only how the trick was done, but to have a demonstra- 
tion. 

A decision as to the third explanation requires a decision 
of the preliminary questions, especially the one, “Can such 


things be?” That is the real objection to the third explana- 
tion. 


Later Phenomena Elsewhere. 


I have the oral testimony of several witnesses, and the 
signed statement of one, that early in December, some five 
weeks after the Marshall Street disturbance, there were some 
unmistakable movements of objects without contact in a 
building in the immediate neighborhood of 546 Marshall. 
Signed statements are not to be had, but the matter is one of 
common knowledge to the occupants of the building. They 
are much interested, but they are not talking for publication. 
One witness declined to sign a statement, saying that he did 
not want to be mixed up in any spooky business. Another 
witness gave me a statement to the effect that two articles, 
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each weighing twelve ounces, jumped from a shelf three feet 
and more to the floor just at the time he and another person 
were discussing the value of the two packages. The whole 
thing was absurdly unpremeditated, these two persons being 
alone in the room and at least eight feet from the shelf. My 
informant declined to sign any written account, but re- 
marked, “It’s a queer business.” Elwin March was not in 
the building. A member of the family, however, spends 
most of his time there, but was not present in the room when 
the incident which I related occurred. ‘This reported case 
of movement of objects without contact will doubtless be 
accepted or denied according to the prejudices of the reader. 
On the face of it it seems very absurd, if not, as Mr. Podmore 
would say, “ utterly incredible.” Even if it can be accepted 
as true, it shows what the exercise of what we are in the 
habit of calling a physical energy without any apparent phys- 
ical instrument. The list of poltergeist cases makes the 
question an interesting one, and also an immensely important 
one. The Atlantic. Monthly of August, 1868, had an account 
of one of the best cases ever given. By best, I mean the one 
with the apparently smallest number of complications. The 
present case is decidedly complicated. It is practically im- 
possible to come to a conclusion on the strength of any par- 
ticular testimony. I think that the first explanation may be 
dismissed as untenable. The second explanation lacks proof 
and is inherently improbable, though to any one who is ex- 
ceedingly suspicious, it is bound to appeal. The third ex- 
planation fits all the facts, but there is the a priori objection 
that it’s impossible. 

Dr. Gilbert informs me that a proposal was made to him 
to exhibit the boy for pay by a person who said that the boy’s 
mother suggested it. She said to Dr. Gilbert later, without 
being directly questioned, that if he was able to find out about 
the case, she had thought he might lecture about it and have 
the boy present. The heroine (?) of the Amherst (Nova 
Scotia) case was exhibited for pay, but the venture did not 
prove a success financially. Andrew Lang remarks that ac- 
cording to reports, the only volatile objects were those which 
were hurled by the audience at the occupants of the stage. I 
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think it almost doubtful if in that case where an attempt was 
made to turn an honest: penny, or in the present one, where 
such a suggestion was made by one person, that the fact by 
itself could be regarded as proof of a conspiracy to manufac- 
ture poltergeist phenomena. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Gilbert for an account of how she 
ostensibly left her house when Mr. and Mrs. Sawyers and 
Elwin were there, but came back and, unknown to them, re- 
mained quietly in her room. She overheard a racket in the 
kitchen and Mr. and Mrs. Sawyers accusing Elwin of upset- 
ting articles. Later, she was told that nothing had occurred. 
On the conspiracy theory, the conspirators were guilty of ac- 
cusing a party to the fraud of being guilty of fraud when they 
supposed themselves to be alone, which is revolting to san- 
ity. \Vhatever the incident shows as regards the frankness. 
or lack of it, in the family, it perhaps disproves conspiracy ; 
at least, that is a fair conclusion. 

Dr. Gilbert informs me five months after the occurrences 
on Marshall Street that a man has just come to him and told 
him that he visited the house at 546 Marshall on the dav 
after the remarkable events and that he found quite a num- 
ber of pieces of string tied to tacks on the ground just below 
the dining-room window. ‘This witness is very positive that 
the phenomena were fraudulent and that the strings explain 
it. The story, coming as it does after the newspaper ac- 
counts of Dr. Gilbert’s explanation of the happenings on the 
ground of fraud, appears to have arrived somewhat tardily. 
[ am certain that Dr. Gilbert would have been pleased to see 
the string and the tacks, and I should have been delighted. 
myself, at the time. However, there are certain gaps in the 
string story. Wooden objects can be made to move with a 
tack and string, but how can chairs be raised in the air by 
strings? - To invert a table by pulling strings and to do it so 
cleverly that the objects on top are found under the inverted 
surface requires possibly more than a string and a tack. 


Then, too, tacks are useless for the purpose of attaching 


strings to dishes, pots and pans, not to mention the tailor’s 
goose and the plastering, so why should not the chairs and 
tables have been moved by the same mechanical means as 
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the teakettle? Nobody was able to discover how it was 
done. As for the strings and tacks, they might have come 
from the next house, which is only three feet distant. I do 
not assert it nor intimate it, but it is easily possible. 

On the whole, I am inclined to balance the shrewdness of 
this skeptic against the detective ability of a Spiritualist I 
met recently. A morning paper had printed a portrait of 
Elwin and his mother from a photograph taken for the oc- 
casion. I was asked if I saw the face above Elwin’s and I 
was compelled to admit that I did not, whereupon certain 
slight blurs in the background were designated as the fea- 
tures of Elwin’s maternal great-grandmother. The printing 
of a spirit photograph in printer’s ink by a newspaper high- 
speed cylinder press after the stereotyping process from a 
half-tone etched from a photograph, offered no difficulties to 
the robust faith of enthusiasm. ‘The two incidents illustrate 
the credulity which will accept anything to escape an unde- 
sired conclusion, and the credulity which will believe any- 
thing to establish a desired fact. 


Notes by the Editor. 

Mr. ‘Thacher’s summary and analysis leave little to be 
said, but there are a few remarks to be made regarding the 
interest which the interviewers have for their relation to the 
problem of the supernormal. I think there can be no ordi- 
nary objections to the honesty of the people who report their 
observations. Interest in protecting their experiences and 
reputation for honesty may have influenced the imagination 
and accounts at times and in places, but at least in the main I 
think it probable that the testimony was intentionally honest, 
even when there were omissions that should have been filled 
in without being called out by inquiry. But it is not the 
honesty of the observers that is the most important require- 
ment of such narrators. ‘Trained observation and judgment 
are more important, and the critical reader will quickly re- 
mark the absence of this in many of the accounts. Only a 
few seem to have spontaneously observed the necessity of 
noting the incidents in the environment of a phenomenon and 
of remarking whether they saw the object start in motion. 
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This latter feature had to be brought out in most cases by 
inquiry. But no one seems to have noticed the primary im- 
portance of observing the various situations and conditions 
affecting the nature of a phenomenon. For instance, no at- 
tempt seems to have been made to investigate the possibil- 
ities of natural explanation on the spot when any particular 
event took place. It seemed to the observers to have been 
enough to have remarked that an object had moved or was 
in motion when the ordinary explanation did not present it- 
self ready at hand. ‘The narrators do not show any dispo- 
sition to examine carefully into the various indirect ways by 
which the movement of an object might have been effected, 
say by a confederate or by the use of strings. It seemed to 
be enough to have noted the motion or that the boy was not 
near the object, tho he might have been a moment before. 
The imperfections of the accounts are very marked in this 
respect. The careful investigation of any one event in a 
scientific manner, when the events were occurring, would 
have decided much. One illustration shows what might have 
been done. It was the case of the man watching the boy in 
a mirror. This settled one incident beyond question and 
throws a flood of light upon the possibilities of cases in which 
the same care was not displayed. Taking the narratives as 
they stand and without allowing for defective accounts the 
phenomena appear quite inexplicable. But recognizing, as 
we must, the liability to imperfect observations we can easily 
see how slight the evidence is for the supernormal in nearly 
every incident. 

If certain incidents are correctly reported they offer dif- 
ficulties for certain specific explanations of the ordinary kind. 
What may have been done that would account for them in a 
simple manner does not appear from the narratives. But it 
is certain that a perfectly simple explanation, even of the 
normal kind, does not apply to the whole collective mass of 
reported facts. It is this which lends plausibility to the con- 
tention, if not evidence, that the trickery was suggested by 
actually genuine phenomena. But so much is dissolved by 
the proof of fraud that a defence of anything supernormal 
would either be misunderstood or create the suspicion that 
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prejudice influenced the believer. ‘That side of the issue has 
the force of whatever weakness attaches to the ordinary ex- 
planations of certain incidents, but it possibly has no other 
direct support. In any case, however, the facts show just 
what dubiety surrounds similar stories. 

There is a distinction of some importance to be made, 
however, in such accounts. It is the distinction between the 
facts as reported and what they appear to be to the reader. 
Narratives of the kind are always read as attesting the oc- 
currence of events which cannot be ordinarily explained, and 
this impression is determined more by our knowledge of what 
the narrator actually believes than by the actual testimony in 
the case. When we discover that the appearances are de- 
ceptive we become sceptical of human testimony. But we 
forget often that the testimony may not really apply to the 
ideas which are the result of interpretation by the reader, or 
even the reporter, but to the strict narrative of the facts. No 
doubt many or most of the informants in these interviews 
intended to convey to readers the existence of supernormal 
phenomena, the movements of objects without contact. But 
the strict interpretation of their language does not neces- 
sarily imply this. They are actually describing their sensa- 
tions or the bare phenomena of observation, and but for the 
atmosphere of the supernormal implied by the very existence 
of such stories we might not suspect their integrity. It is 
not the testimony to the facts of movement that is to be im- 
peached, but the implied interpretation, unless the circum- 
stances remove the existence of mal-observation or imper- 
fect knowledge. You have, in fact, to accept the statements 
of the witnesses in order to explain them by fraud even, to 
say nothing of other theories. All that the testimony pre- 
tends to certify is the actual movements of the objects and 
that was easily verifiable. Of course, what we desire to 
know in addition is whether the movements took place under 
circumstances that would render it certain that the facts are 
not ordinarily explicable. It was imperfect observation at 
this point that makes the facts defective. But as mere sen- 
sory experiences there is no reason to impeach the testimony. 
It is only the inferences and interpretations which get in- 
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sensibly interwoven with the mere statement of facts that 
makes the testimony appear to be other than it is. But if we 
distinguish carefully between what was actually seen and 
what was inferred and crept into the impressions we get of 
the situation we shall have no difficulty with limiting the 
testimony in such cases. It is the interpretation that is ex- 
posed to illusions more than the simple sensations of fact. 
The impeachment is not of the testimony correctly under- 
stood, but of the ideas which the imagination introduces into 
our conception of the facts. Understanding this, then, we 
may well appreciate the interest of the phenomena to psy- 
chology, especially that we are never forced to conceive ac- 
counts of the kind in terms of their superficial character. 

In the notes to Dr. Gilbert’s report I alluded to the story 
of the strings found outside the window and remarked the 
importance of the evidence which the fact seemed to afford 
for a perfectly simple explanation of at least some of the 
alleged phenomena, whether by Elwin March or by confed- 
erates in collusion with him. The account of this gentleman, 
whom I shall call Mr. Ellwood, was so definite and specific 
that I asked for further investigation of the case on the basis 
of it and for further details in regard to his story, as they, 
with the story, afforded the ideal situation in the spiritualistic 
beliefs of the reporter and the naturalness of the explanation 
involved to remove all doubts about incidents to which other 
ordinarily reasonable explanations did not seem to apply. 
The sceptic can revel in this story of the strings with almost 
perfect impunity. It offers free scope to the imagination 
which may easily evade the responsibility of applying the hy- 
potheses to the exact conditions of the house and environ- 
ment, especially if the reporter has not anticipated this pos- 
sibility by providing the situation which the hypothesis must 
take into account, if actually presented. \We can imagine 
almost anything done with strings, especially if we ignore 
the liability of discovering the strings as a contingency which 
would weaken the theory, while protecting the hypothesis 
based upon these strings would make the sceptical case ab- 
solutely invulnerable. At this point occurs the crucial situ- 
ation for the whole case, and hence I asked for such investi- 
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gation as would set aside doubts about it and make the case 
conclusive for the simplest possible of explanations. The 
following facts will show what the results of inquiry were. 

Mr. Thacher had investigated the story somewhat and 
felt that it had little significance, but in response to my re- 
quest provided the facts on which his judgment was based 
and further information which makes the whole matter 
clearer and removes much of the protection which it might 
otherwise have possessed. . 

Mr. Ellwood claims to be a spiritualist, but he does not 
believe in the genuineness of physical phenomena and tho he 
claims to communicate himself with discarnate spirits re- 
gards all the mediums he ever investigated as frauds. He 
had a theory about confederates in the March case which he 
told Mr. Thacher in confidence, claiming to have substanti- 
ated it in part through witnesses whose names he said he was 
not at liberty to reveal. “* It includes a conspiracy of Spirit- 
ualists and the marriage of a Spiritualist widow to a member 
of the Sawyers’ family or some close friend on terms of in- 
timacy in the Sawyers home.”’ 

“So far as I could learn,” says Mr. Thacher, “ there has 
been no such marriage of any member of the family and the 
rest of the theory rests upon suspicion entirely.” 

Mr. Ellwood claimed to have been employed as a de- 
tective in the Internal Revenue Office in Western Oregon. 
[Inquiry showed that he had never been so employed and that 
his story was probably based upon the fact that he had ap- 
plied for such employment and had been conditionally prom- 
ised work in it. He based his application on the statement 
that he had served as a private detective. But this story 
could not be verified. The sheriff mentioned by him writes 
that he never directly employed him and has no use for him. 
He had volunteered some service and failed. He also claimed 
to have been employed as a deputy United States marshal 
in Montana. But inquiry brought the reply that “ No man 
of that name was ever a deputy United States marshal of 
this district.” 

Mr. Ellwood claims that he has been a travelling hypno- 
tist and lecturer: that he has treated people for disease in Ore- 
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gon; that he has very large land holdings in Canada (40,000 
acres he told Dr. Gilbert); that he studied the occult in In- 
dia; that he had lived in the southern part of the United 
States and that he had been a deputy mars.-al in Montana. 
He claims also to be a member of the “ Scien*’s 
of the World,” a secret society which iss 1, publications 
and to which membership is granted only u: 1: special invita- 
tion. Whatever is printed by the Society, or is authorized 
by it, is generally printed under some assumed name. He 
claims to have investigated the March case for this Society, 
tho it has no real interest in such matters, considering them 


as all settled. I quote Mr. Thacher further without abbrevi- 
ation. 


;> Association 


‘Ellwood says he found thirty-eight threads of varying 
lengths outside the window of the dining-room at 546 
Marshall Street. He described the thread as ordinary sewing 
cotton doubled and twisted. He says there were many foot- 
prints on the ground made by shoes, size between Nos. 6 and 
8. He refers to his finding the threads as a complete demon- 
stration that the movements of the objects in the house were 
produced by a confederate outside the house. He was 
positive that he could produce the movements by the means 
of strings pulled from the outside. I asked if he would be 
willing to demonstrate the feasibility of it if I could get the 
consent of the family. He hesitated and then declined. I 
asked if he fancied that the signals had been given by some 
one in the dining-room. He responded that the man outside 
could have looked through the window. 

“T have measured the distance from the ground to the 
window and it is five feet seven inches. The distance be- 
tween this house and the next one is two feet four inches. 
There are no windows in this next house on the first floor 
opening towards the Sawyers house. ‘The family in the next 
house consists of Scandinavians by the name of Armstrong 
(pseudonym). Mrs. Armstrong was a witness of some of the 
movements of objects in the Sawyers house on October 28th, 
1909, and told me of her experience. I have given her state- 
ment in my report (p. 567). So far as I know there was no 
acquaintance between the two families. 
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“The distance from the ground to the lower edge of the 
window—tfive feet and seven inches—makes, with the width 
of the sash, five feet and nine to ten inches, as near as may be, 
from the ground to the glass. It would require a man over 
six feet tall to look into the room on the horizontal plane 
while standing on the ground. ‘This is of special interest in 
connection with Ellwood’s statement that he found a match 
under the sash and a match between the sash and the window 
sill on the inside. A moment’s thought will show that it was 
a physical impossibility for him to tell whether there was any 
match between the sash and the window sill without being in 
the room. From the outside he could tell nothing about it, 
tho, of course, he could have seen a match (if there was one 
there) under the sash. 

“T called Ellwood up by phone this afternoon [June 30th] 
and asked him if he stood on the ground while making his 
examination. He said that he did. I asked him if he dis- 
covered the match under the sash and one between the sash 
and window sill while on the ground, and he said he found 
the matches on the ground and not in the window frame at 
all. Of course this may be an inadvertence, but his written 
statement says he discovered inserted from inside the window 
and under the window and making a space one-sixteenth of 
an inch under the window through which the thread might be 
pulled. Ido not say that something like it could not be done, 
but I do say that Ellwood could not have discovered the fact 


while standing on the ground on the outside. He says he 
never has been in the house. 


cr 


[here is another trifling point. Ellwood speaks of the 
space as one-sixteenth of an inch. Now the ordinary match 
is about an eighth of an inch in diameter and there are very 
few houses where there is a play of an eighth of an inch be- 
tween the window sash and the groove it slides in. There is 
no such play in the window I examined at 546 Marshall 
Street to-day. It is a comparatively new frame house and in 
good repair. 

“T live in an old house and the windows in my room are 
loose and sometimes rattle frequently, but I always wedge 
them with a knife blade when necessary. Loose as they are 
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a match will not go into the space between the sash and the 
frame. ‘That destroys the possibility of the match story be- 
ing true, so far as lam concerned. ‘The window might have 
been open a crack and a thread or string pulled from the out- 
side and objects in the room might have been overturned. 
The testimony shows that objects were raised. There is no 
mark on the ceiling showing any repairs, so that pulleys could 
not have been attached to the ceiling. There is a chandelier 
of not very substantial sort in the middle of the room, but 
as a pulley it would not answer for the objects that were de- 
scribed as moving. I have no means of knowing that ob- 
jects were not moved by natural methods, but the thread or 
string story is an absurdity on the face of it to any one who 
would inspect the house. 

“No one saw Ellwood find the strings and no one has 
seen them since so far as I know. Ellwood says they are at 
Calapooia Springs with his baggage and Dr. Gilbert says he 
has promised to send them to you, when he gets his baggage. 
To me he expressed doubt about sending them to you be- 
cause the ‘Scientists’ Association of the World’ might object, 
tho he suggested the possibility of photographing them.” 

Mr. Thacher also reports that Ellwood went to an editor 
of the Portland Oregonian who listened to his story and found 
it so disjointed that he would not publish it without better 
vouchers, as he could not print charges of fraud against a 
“ respectable family merely on the word of a more or less ir- 
responsible person.” ‘This editor is suspected of being in 
sympathy with spiritistic theories. Ellwood then went to 
the editor of the Daily Journal, a rival of the Oregonian, and 
was told to bring in his story. He did not appear again and 
tells another person that his reason for not bringing the story 
to the editor was that he did not think “ the people of Port- 
land were in a proper frame of mind to listen to it.” He told 
Mr. Thacher that the reason he did not go back with the 
article was that he was sick. At 10 P. M., as he was starting 
home he told me the reason he did not publish the story in 
the Journal was that he did not want the publicity it would 
involve. 





I have also on record definite evidence of certain moral 
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and financial delinquencies on the part of this Ellwood which 
cannot be printed. ‘They totally disqualify him as a witness 
in behalf of anything. 

Mr. ‘Thacher states that he regards the match story as a 
fabrication, and he thinks that of the cord attached to a knot 
in a stick of wood across the street to puil down the pile is also 
a fabrication, and he does not think the string story is worthy 
of any consideration whatever. ‘There is no reason to regard 
him as a biassed man in any respect and he has no such con- 
victions regarding the supernormai as would put him beyond 
the attitude of a sceptic. My own personal acquaintance 
with him, and I think his own treatment of the subject will 
bear out the judgment, is that he would not consciously dis- 
tort the facts, but on the contrary would state the side against 
himself with all the force to which a doubt is entitled. I re- 
gard him as a most excellent witness and judicious critic. 

The string story will thus appear to be weak, accepting 
the facts as stated, tho it would have made an invulnerable 
case could it have been sustained. Certain facts which 
would reinforce its weakness are too personal to be men- 
tioned here and hence they are omitted. But the story does 
not strengthen the sceptical interpretation which will have to 
rest on the other and proved data in the reports. The simple 
fact is that the man’s storv is so full of proved falsehoods that 
it is worthless tho it is just the kind of narrative that the 
sceptic usually believes with all his heart and does not venture 
to investigate. 

It is not necessary to balance the case any further after 
the summary of Mr. Thacher. He has accepted the duty 
which the scientific man usually evades, namely, that of es- 
timating the “ natural” theories as well as the supernatural 
ones. ‘Too often we evade our responsibilities here because 
we assume that the public will believe these “ natural” the- 
ories without evidence, which it usually does, and we pander 
to the prejudices of the plebs while we pretend to be scien- 
tific and to be investigating when, in fact, we are tacitly pro- 
claiming the impossibility of what we assume to be possible 
in the very fact of investigation. The critical examination of 
a“ natural” theory, in the light of the alleged evidence or the 
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nature of the particular situation, does not imply to the scien- 
tific man, or even the layman of intelligence, that we are try- 
ing to defend some supernatural interpretation, tho that is 
the inference usually drawn by the man who is anxious to 
evade the truth and to protect his preconceived ideas. On 
the contrary, it is the duty of the really scientific man to 
weigh the evidence on the side of the “natural” quite as 
critically as he would on any other side. This habit of telling 
us that we must exhaust all “ natural”’ hypotheses before we 
accept any other is all very well and correct enough when 
vou are engaged in the business of converting sceptics, a 
process which assumes that you are yourself convinced of the 
supernormal. But in the scientific problem this is not any 
more true for one side than the other. We are not entitled 
to “natural” theories which do not explain and for which 
the evidence is not sufficient. We are duty bound to have 
as much sense of humor in this field as in that of the super- 
natural. We are estimating evidence, not primarily advo- 
cating or condemning theories, and the only way to estimate 
that evidence is to weigh it in the light of all the conceivable 
hypotheses that present themselves. We are not required 
to explain any of the facts. We may reject them all and sim- 
ply say that we cannot explain them at all. ‘There may be 
very simple possibilities that have not come within the range 
of our conception of the situation. We may, in reality, not 
have all the facts. We too readily assume that we have 
them and on that supposition indulge hypotheses which we 
should laugh at had we facts that may have escaped observa- 
tion. A verdict of non-proven for a “ natural” hypothesis is 
quite as obligatory as for a supernatural one, and it does not 
imply anything in proof of the latter to have it so. But there 
is a temptation on the part of many psychic researchers to 
exhibit prejudices which they do not want you to discover in 
their credulity about the “ natural” in their over-anxiety to 
reject the supernatural. 

What I have said here is in the interest of pure science 
and not of any supernormal interpretation of the March case. 
I do not think any one would have a temptation to defend it 
against the suspicion of fraud. Give it the most favorable 
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consideration that the spiritualist would demand and it is so 
weak, from the suspicions entailed by the proved mal-ob- 
servation and deception, whether conscious or subconscious 
makes no difference, that it only would bring such a view into 
contempt. Not because it may necessarily be false in every 
respect or in regard to every incident in the record, but be- 
cause it is so evidently unnecessary in most of the incidents 
that scepticism would be entirely within its rights in demand- 
ing either a suspension of judgment or the extension of its 
doubts on the ground of proved fraud or mal-observation. 
But while we admit that the case does not afford independent 
proof of the supernormal this fact does not imply that we 
have adequate proof of the normal explanation in all the de- 
tails. We are quite as ignorant of the “ natural” explana- 
tion in some of them as we can possibly be of the super- 
natural either in the same incidents or others. We may just 
as well confess that ignorance, as scientific method requires, 
as to be credulous about the “ natural” simply because we 
are incredulous about the supernatural. If this Journal stands 
for anything it is the impartial weighing of evidence on both 
sides of the question and it is not going to be frightened into 
the recognition of indefensible hypotheses simply because 
they are “ natural” or respectable. The “ natural ” explana- 
tion that actually applies in such cases may not have oc- 
curred to the observers. | have remarked this in more than 
one instance of such phenomena. We are often too much 
afraid of admitting our ignorance in such cases, as the critic 
on the other side likes to evade the issue or to misrepresent 
it by making it other than it is. He is too ready to settle a 
problem by imputing illegitimate motives and some of us are 
too little acquainted with logic or too much afraid of ridicule 
to meet the situation as it should be done. 

At the point where we might have hoped to discover evi- 
dence of hysteria in Elwin March, namely, in the automatic 
writing, the facts have all the superficial character of the 
boy’s behavior in the house of Dr. Gilbert. They have also 
the characteristics of phenomena which are genuine, whether 
supernormal or not. It seems not to have been possible to 
test the case in this respect as might have been desirable, had 
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the means been present for doing so. Such as the tests were 
they reflect the features which increase doubt while they do 
not support hysteria which might be the first defence against 
conscious fraud, even tho it afforded no defence of anything 
supernormal in it. As it stands, therefore, the case is one 
which might have appeared very impressive to subsequent 
generations without the investigation which revealed its real 
character, whether we choose to regard it as conscious fraud 
throughout, or a mixture of fraud and.the supernormal, or 
wholly worthless for any conclusion mixed or pure. 
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